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PRESIDENT ROY G. CATLIN 


“God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” 


Wuat 1s DEATH? 
“Some day just to go to sleep 


And then 
To awaken holding a hand, 
His hand: 
To hear a sweet voice, 
His voice: 
To see a beautiful face, 
His face: 
To be led-into the heavenly home, 
His home: 
To live forever with Him, 
His life: 
This is what we call death for His 
child.” 


“No more sorrows, no more tears; 

No more sighing, no more fears; 
No more heart-aches, no more pain: 
No more sin, no more stain; 

Peace with God, eternal bliss: 
Jesus’ love gives me all this.” 


Dr. Carin had been ill longer than even 
his nearest friends understood. Alone, and 
without complaint he suffered much even 
from his earlier days. Through it all he 
smiled and laughed, seeking nothing for 
himself but striving ever to give to others. 
It was during an illness in the spring or 
summer just passed, that he overheard 
remarks by his physician (some say he 
was told) that he never could be well 
again and that the days were shortening. 
It was soon after this that he penned the 
above lines. He had thought out the prob- 
lem of life in his own way and then wrote 
his impressions and convictions chiefly for 
his own family. His friends in the work 
of the church, friends whom he met almost 
constantly, knew nothing of his inner life 
and longings. Later he conveyed by letter 
to his family his wishes in regard to the 
last rites. He talked much of death but 
always with a sense of the joy set before 
God’s children. 

The end came as a hurried sequel to an 
attack of what was called influenza. It was 
too much for the already overstrained 
heart, and on the morning of September 
17, he closed his eyes to open them again 
on the other side of the dark clouds. 

Mrs. Catlin, son Robert, and daughter 
Eleanor were at his bedside. In Roy G. Cat- 
lin’s veins there coursed the Welsh blood of 
his father, William Edward, and the Swiss 
blood of his mother, Liona, nee Hostetter. 
In the kind face of the mother one sees 
much of the qualities that gave Dr. Catlin 
that spirituelle attitude, in the better sense 
of the word, and endeared him through 
his kindness to a multitude of friends. From 
his youth he would play church with 
his little friends, and he was always the 
preacher. He was a good student and 
graduated from the Central High School 
of Erie, Pa.; after which he entered Thiel 
College in 1901, but finally, when Thiel 
temporarily ceased to function, he finished 
at Wittenberg in 1905 with the A.B. de- 
gree. He graduated from the Chicago 
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Seminary in 1908 and soon thereafter went 
to his first and only pastorate, which he 
held with satisfaction for twenty-three 
years. Then he was called to the presi- 
dency of the Illinois Synod, where at the 
time of his departure he was serving his 
second term. 


Mission-minded 

Dr. Catlin was a member of the Board 
of Missions of the old General Council, and 
was also, by virtue of his office, at the 
head of the mission work of the Illinois 
Synod. When the Illinois Synod was formed 
in 1920 from the three synods of Illinois 
and the Chicago Synod, he helped to draft 
the constitution and was one of the incor- 


DR. ROY G. CATLIN . 


porators of the new organization, as well 
as serving on the directorate of various 
organizations. He was by nature a mission- 
ary. When a student at college he started 
a mission at North East, Pa. On one occa-~ 
sion there was on the offering plate, as a 
part of his meager stipend, a single dollar 
bill. It appears that such a gift was so 
unusual that he put it aside on the advice 
of his mother as a good luck keep-sake. 
The bill is still in the family archives. 

Dr. Catlin was twice married. On August 
26, 1907, he was united in marriage with 
Miss Marie Eva Coates of Erie, Pa. Their 
married life was most happy and the chil- 
dren, already mentioned, are in every way 
like unto their parents. Robert is filling a 
fine position at Corry, Pa. Mrs. Catlin 
passed on some years ago and on Septem- 
ber 22, 1934, Dr. Catlin married Miss Mer- 
tie Sanders, of whom Mother Catlin re- 
marked, “You haye taken excellent care 
of my son.” 

Carthage College in 1921 bestowed upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, a title which he carried with dis- 
tinction. His sermons were always fruit- 
ful, as his life was a benediction. 

When the end came, little was left by 
way of preparation for the final rites. He 
wanted no eulogy. Psalm 121 was read at 
his previous request, also John 14 and 
I Corinthians 15. The services were held 
at St. John’s Church, Maywood, and those 
who participated in the brief service were 
the Rev. M. E. Boulton, his pastor; A. H. 
Keck, D.D., Dr. Armin Weng, and Presi- 
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dent L. F. Gruber of the Chicago Semin- 
ary. This service was held Sunday, Sep- 
tember 19, at three o’clock, and on the 
same evening the family followed the . 
earthly remains of their loved one to Erie, 
where, near his birthplace, the mortal re- 
mains were consigned to the dust in the 
“hope of everlasting life.” 

A brief service was held at Erie by Dr. 
E. M. Gearhart, the pastor of his parents, 
assisted by Pastor E. L. Wagner, pastor of 
Dr. Catlin’s son and wife of Corry, Pa., 
Drs. Benze, Frey and Schnur. The pall- 
bearers were Pastors Boerstler, Scarpitti, 
Schweikert, Fox, Hankey and Houser. 

Before Dr. Catlin entered the ministry 
he was a member of Luther Memorial 
Church, Erie, Pa., and did the preliminary 
canvassing and preaching in the founding 
of Grace Church of the same city. 

On Monday morning nearly every pas- 
tor of the Chicago district was present at 
the first meeting of the season. With heads 
bowed in humility, prayer, fervent and 
sincere, ascended to the throne in a peti- 
tion which seemed to be: “Lord, make me 
to know mine end, and the measure of my 
days, what it is; that I may know how frail 
(transitory) I am.” 

J. A. Leas. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Carl John Voskamp 


Two pays after his seventy-eighth birth- 
day the Rev. Dr. Carl John Voskamp, on 
September 20, 1937, fell asleep in Jesus at 
his home in Tsingtao, China, where he and 
Mrs. Voskamp had been living in retire- 
ment for several years. He wanted to 
spend his last years on earth in constant 
and intimate touch with his beloved 
Chinese, to whom he had given his whole 
active life as a Christian missionary. He 
first went to China in 1884 as a missionary 
of the Berlin Society of Germany and 
labored in its Canton field in South China. 
When in 1898 the North China field was - 
opened in Shantung province, Dr. Vos- 
kamp was chosen with another ordained 
missionary (Kunze) to start and organize 
the new work. He remained in the Shan- 
tung field and was transferred in 1925 with 
two other ordained men and two women 
missionaries to the United Lutheran 
Church in America, to which the mission 
property was sold and the mission work 
transferred. He continued his active and 
energetic efforts until in 1929 he was re- 
tired at the age of seventy years, after 
having been in active service over forty- 
five years. He was indeed a missionary 
pathfinder in China and deserves to rank 
with its most outstanding Christian mis- 
sionary leaders. ( 


- (Continued on page 28) 
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SocraAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS in Germany in the age 
2 of Luther were not ideal. For that matter, they seldom are 
. in any place or at any time. The Pe aulnted grievances 
oe the age of feudalism bore heavily on the land. The age 
a of transition from one social 
order to another is always 
marked by distress. The con- 
flict in the moral realm be- 
tween the doctrines of the 
medieval church and the prin- 
ciples of humanism were bear- 
ing fruit in a departure from 
many traditional standards. 
The Teutonic Renaissance 
never led, in general, to a re- 
version to the baser elements 
that characterized the ancient 
pagan culture that was so 
marked in much of the life of 
Italy during this period. It did, 
however, offer a basis on which 
those he were disposed to 
a “rationalize could find a defence of licentiousness and vice. In 
_ addition, the economic or capitalistic revolution that was in 
_ full swing provided the material means for extravagant liv- 
- ing. Social desires and practices that had often been sup- 
_ pressed in the previous centuries because of financial 
_ stringency could now be indulged. This resulted in social 
__ excesses that provoked patriotic Germans to serious thought. 
_ The evidences of this condition are familiar to every student 
- of the Reformer’s period. 
____ Luther was a patriotic German as well as a devout Chris- 
_ tian. He could not, therefore, be blind to conditions that he 
___ saw everywhere about him. The relation between the social 
evils and the prestige and power of Germany among the 
nations of Europe at this time were clearly recognized by 
_ him. There was truth, he sadly acknowledged, in the asper- 
a sions frequently cast on his native land. Patriotism, how- 
_ ever, was combined: with Christianity in determining the 
' course he would take. In his case, the combination would 
not permit him to sit idly by with folded hands and silent 
tongue. He could not leave to others the task of correcting 
’ conditions that threatened Germany with ruin. Early in his 
_ life he had been content to retreat to the seclusion of the 
monastery. There he sought to save his own soul while for- 
- getting the advancement of the social order. That day, how- 
_ ever, had long since passed away. As he emerged from his 
- monastic and academic retirement to become the hard-hit- 
_ ting religious reformer he was also driven to take up the 
lance against social evils. His fiercely impetuous nature 
_ meant that the blows he would strike would be heavy and 
_ direct. He who could launch such vigorous onslaughts 
against the Roman hierarchy would not mince words in his 
_ endeavors to rid Germany of social and economic practices 
_ that were equally destructive. 


MARTIN LUTHER 


. Church or State—WhichP 
The warfare against such enemies involved both a recog- 
nition of their existence and a selection of the weapons of 
attack. Here the conceptions of church and state held by 
Luther determined his course. The church is primarily the 
ivine institution whose mission on earth is the salvation 
of the souls of men. From this it must never depart. It can 
do so only at its peril. This means, inevitably, that it will be 
in conflict with a world that is not Christian at heart. Any 
compromise, any cowardly avoidance of conflict will be dis- 
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Luther Speaks to the German Princes 


| By Pror. B. H. PErRsHING, Pu.D., Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


astrous to the army of the Lord but not to the forces of 
unrighteousness. The church in this conflict, moreover, dare 
not sink into being a purely human organization which, 
though having moral and ethical objectives, is not essentially 
different from many other social organizations. 

But in the state, Luther also recognized an institution that 
is of divine origin. It, too, is a part of the divine order. God 
has given it a place of outstanding importance on the earth. 
In his explanation of the Eighty-second Psalm in 1530 
Luther stated that temporal government is the highest serv- 
ice of God and the most useful office on earth next to the 
vocation of the preacher. Apparently he did not feel it in- 
consistent to say the same thing about the work of the 
teacher in another connection. When he spoke to princes, 
then, he recognized in them the representatives of an estate 
that: had as truly a divine character as has the church. 

Though both church and state are of divine origin, the two 
are not interchangeable or equivalent to each other. To 
quote from his treatise, “Secular Authority,” of 1523: 
“These two kingdoms must be sharply distinguished, and 
both be permitted to remain; the one to produce piety, 
the other to bring about external peace and prevent evil 
deeds; neither is sufficient in the world without the other.” 
In another place in the same discourse he further indicates 
the exclusive spheres of the two institutions: “Worldly gov- 
ernment has laws which extend no farther than to life and 
property and what is external on the earth. For over the 
soul God can and will let no one rule but Himself. There- 
fore, when the temporal power presumes to prescribe laws 
for the soul, it encroaches upon God’s government and only 
misleads and destroys souls.” Here was a plain warning to 
the princes of this earth as to the field within which their 
activity was to be exercised. 


Power Lacking in Unchristian World 

While Luther at times idealizes the state, he yet recognizes 
that the nations of the world are not Christian. “First take 
heed and fill the world with real Christians before ruling it 
with a Christian and evangelical manner. This you will 
never accomplish, for the world and the masses are always 
unchristian.” Here he enunciates a fundamental principle 
that will be an aid in determining the attitude of the Chris- 
tian towards certain problems, such as war. Again, he was 
under no delusion as to the superior wisdom of rulers even 
though he accepted them as the chosen servants of God and 
not as the elected representatives of a democratic people. 
“From the beginning of the world,” he wrote, “a wise prince 
is a rare bird indeed, still more so is a pious prince.” “Oh, 
what a rare sight will be a lord or ruler in heaven, though 
he might build a hundred churches to God and raise all the 
dead!” How they lacked wisdom! This being the case they 
would be in need of instruction. Who could give it more 
properly than Luther? 

When one considers the relation of Luther to the German 
princes on secular questions his thoughts turn to the Peas- 
ants’ War. Here Luther struck hard, even murderous, blows 
against the peasants as he exhorted the princes to do their 
duty. However, this was an unusual situation. Insurrection 
is not a normal occurrence. Long periods will pass by in 
which it will not occur. Therefore, a more practical pro- 
cedure is to study his writings in search of his action in nor- 
mal times. Such can be found in the “Appeal to the German 
Nobility of the German Nation” of 1520. This, however, only 
develops and expands a note that runs through many of his 
writings of previous years. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Bamberg—A late 78 NET building with 
two choirs 


St. Nicholas Church, Eisenach—In town 
square, with twelfth century tower 


LITURGICAL LIFE AND PRACTICE 


An Occasional Page Conducted by the Common Service Book Committee 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN GERMANY 


[In response to a suggestion of the Editor of THe LUTHERAN that 
his readers might be interested in seeing pictures of church build- 
ings in Germany, the following illustrations have been selected 
from many secured this summer. A historical and descriptive 
sketch—not too technical, it is hoped—is also provided. A later 
article will give examples of Gothic and Renaissance churches. 
LutHER D. REED.] 


Charlemagne’s Chapel 

THE FIRST ILLUSTRATION shows the Minster (cathedral, 
since 1930) at Aachen, or Aix-la-Chapelle, a pleasant city 
of 170,000 within a few miles of the Belgian and Dutch fron- 
tiers. Since early Roman times, Aachen has been famous for 
its hot sulphur springs. Charlemagne chose it as his prin- 
cipal residence and here he died, January 28, 814. Nine 
years before his death he completed the central domed por- 
tion of the present structure to serve as his palace chapel 
and royal mausoleum. The unusual plan of the building was 
derived from that of S. Vitale at Ravenna, a church built 
by the Emperor Justinian. Because of the lack of skilled 
workmen in the west at that time, Charlemagne also brought 
men and material from Italy to erect his building. 

More impressive in every respect than the illustration sug- 
gests, the outer walls of the original building have a diameter 
of 105 feet. The inner octagon is supported by eight massive 
piers. The lofty central space is richly adorned with mosaics, 
and surrounding it is a two-storied, vaulted ambulatory. 
In the center hangs a huge circular chandelier of gilded 
copper, ‘the gift of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. 
Charlemagne’s bones rest in a magnificent silver shrine of 
the thirteenth century. Above in the gallery of the octagon 
is Charlemagne’s throne, a massive chair, enthronement in 
which was the final ceremony at the coronations of Ger- 
man kings in this church from the ninth to the sixteenth 
centuries. The central octagon is now surrounded by chapels 
built since the fourteenth century, and by a rich Gothic 
choir on the East dating from the early fifteenth century. 

The original building, however, stands today after eleven 
hundred years in splendid condition, the finest extant ex- 
ample of Carolingian architecture. Several of its char- 
acteristic features provided the inspiration for the individual 
development which Romanesque architecture received in the 
Rhine districts several centuries later. 

Particular interest attached to a visit to Aachen at this 
time because of the pilgrimage throngs which crowded the 
city and streamed through the cathedral. Meeting in sta- 
tional churches according to schedule, the pilgrims, led by 


their parish priests, proceeded slowly to the cathedral. 
Entering four abreast, moving slowly and solemnly and 
alternately singing hymns and reciting litanies, they ap- 
proached the high altar where the “great relic,” a “garment 
of the Virgin,” was displayed. This relic was touched by the 
hands of priests, who then touched the outstretched rosaries 
of the pilgrims. Having received this blessing, the faithful 
made their offering and slowly wended their way, still sing- 
ing, to the doors of the church. 

The pilgrimage lasts two full weeks. Every day dozens 
of trains, each bearing more than a thousand pilgrims, en- 
tered the city, and it was estimated that nearly half a mil- 
lion people would visit the cathedral before the end of the 
second week. This scene, almost incredible in the year of 
our Lord 1937, but witnessed from a favored position in the 
balcony of Charlemagne’s octagon, made the dry pages of 
medieval history spring to life before our very eyes. 


The Romanesque Development 


Nearly two hundred years elapsed after Charlemagne’s 
time before the art movement known as Romanesque en- 
tered the German-speaking lands. During the course of the 
next two centuries (the eleventh to the thirteenth) this 
produced a series of church buildings notable for number 
and excellence of design. 

Roman civilization entered Germany by way of the Rhine 
Valley as it entered Gaul by way of the Rhone. The earliest 


Romanesque buildings in the Rhineland and Saxony clearly” 


show the influence of the Lombard, or North Italian, 
churches. Taking the essential features of the old Roman 


basilicas as a basis, the Romanesque builders developed a ~ 


type of church building unequaled for simple dis 
strength and quiet beauty. 

Broadly described the nave, or room of the SoherestHie 
consisted of an oblong hall separated by rows of columns 
from the aisles which bordered it on either side. Transepts 
were added and the choir (chancel) deepened. This gave a 
cruciform plan to the building and increased the area near 
the altar. Round arches united the massive piers or columns 
(frequently alternated) and crowned all openings such as 
portals, windows, etc. The same round arch was employed 
decoratively in arcaded galleries under the eaves and in 
smaller ornamental detail on the exterior walls (corbel 
tables, etc.). The choir (chancel) ended in a semi-circular 
vaulted apse in which the altar with its rich baldoe a or 
canopy, was placed. 
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‘ In many German Romanesque churches there was a 
' double choir and apse. An explanation which fits a number 
of instances states that the abbot and his monks used the 
eastern choir while the western choir and altar were re- 
served for the bishop and people. The choir and apses were 


usually elevated, with crypts or burial chambers beneath. — 


~The walls of the building were massive and the windows and 
other openings were small. The exterior was enlivened by 
rich ornamental doorways and by bold towers (in storeys), 
circular or octagonal turrets, polygonal domes, etc. These 
|. features were particularly numerous and picturesque in 
R Germany. 
The Romanesque style, with its structural solidity and 
simple dignity, was eminently suited to receive a high de- 
velopment at the hands of German architects and builders. 
Loving it they clung to it long after the French and English 
had begun, and even completed, some of their finest Gothic 
cathedrals. Notre Dame in Paris, Chartres, Sens, Laon and 
Salisbury were practically finished in an outburst of creative 
vigor and originality, unapproached in the history of art 
since the classic achievements of the Greeks in the age of 
_ Pericles, while the Germans were still carrying Romanesque 
architecture to new heights of expression. As a result we 
may say that the Germans probably did their finest work 
in architecture in the Romanesque style. 


iy A Typical Abbey Church 


Medieval church buildings, in Germany as elsewhere, were 
| of three types: episcopal seats, or cathedrals; monastic 
churches, or abbeys; and local, or parish churches. During 
_ the entire Romanesque period the designing and the actual 
) building of churches were almost entirely in the hands of 
monks; and we may speak first of the abbeys. 
is No more typical or beautiful example of these could be 
chosen than the abbey at Maria Laach. This is situated on 
_ the banks of a wood-girt lake nearly a thousand feet above 
the Rhine. A drive of ten miles from the town of Andernach, 
- through pleasant country rich with ripening grain, brings us 
to the ancient community founded by the Benedictines in 
the year 1093. Here during more than eight hundred years 
of almost continuous possession, this order, which cultivates 
both scholarship and art more consistently than any other, 
‘has built a noble church and maintained an influential 
institution. 
The community at present consists of about fifty monks 
and one hundred lay brothers. Most of the monks are also 
- priests, and no less than fifteen hold a university doctor’s 
degree. Abbot Herwegen, short and stocky, with cheery face, 
keen blue eyes and 
fine sense of humor, is 
an outstanding leader 
in the remarkable 
modern liturgical 
movement in the Ro- 


Charlemagne’s Chapel, Aachen— 
Emperor’s throne is seen at top of 
steps on left 


Abbey Church at Maria Laach—Grouping of towers, 
transept, apse and atrium 
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man Church. His writings and the life and work of his com- 
munity have done much to elevate artistic standards, 
encourage vernacular services and develop active lay par- 
ticipation in worship throughout the Roman Church, par- 
ticularly in Europe. 

During the past fifty years or less the great abbey church 
has been thoroughly restored and enriched with many fine 
works produced on the grounds by gifted members of the 
community and by lay artists working under their direction. 
These include altars, paintings, mosaics, chandeliers, statues, 
frescoes, etc. In most of these the early Christian tradition 
finds new and beautiful modern expression. In the field of 
music, Plain Song receives high cultivation and is used ex- 
clusively in all services. The ancient building, completed for 
the most part in the middle of the twelfth century and 
adorned with fine examples of modern craftsmanship in the 
purest style, presents a striking picture. The nave, eastern 
transepts and triple apses possess great dignity. At the other 
end, the architectural treatment is quite unusual. The nar- 
row transepts are flanked by circular towers and the apse 
is enclosed in an atrium, or cloistered court. The grouping 
of the towers and these other features give the western 
front a strong and picturesque effect. 


A Sunday Service in a Parish Church 


Naturally the finest church buildings are either abbeys or 
cathedrals. Most of these are in the possession of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Some fine parish churches of smaller scale, 
however, also will illustrate the Romanesque style. An ex- 
cellent example is the Church of St. Nicholas in Eisenach, a 
city of 45,000, situated on the edge of the Thuringian Forest. 
Luther attended the Latin school in Eisenach from 1498 to 
1501. Twenty years later he found sanctuary in the Wart- 
burg,—also a noble Romanesque building,—which overlooks 
the town, and here he began his great work of translating 
the New Testament. Eisenach is also the birthplace of 
Johann Sebastian Bach (1685). A huge statue of Luther 
stands in the center of the square near St. Nicholas’ Church. 

The latter has a well-proportioned nave, a fine tower, an 
entrance porch and an impressive apse. The interior is par- 
ticularly satisfying and one could not desire a finer parish 
church building than this beautiful church erected seven 
hundred years ago. The attendance at a Sunday morning 
service in July was about 125. The choir in the rear gallery 
consisted of eight small boys whose only vestments were 
clean white shirts worn without coats. Their fresh, clear 
voices led the congregation in a rather ponderous singing 
of chorales. The liturgy was simpler than our Common 
Service and the ser- 
mon was a_ practical 
message, earnestly 
given. One of the most 
impressive features 
(Cont. on page 11) 


Mainz—tThe finest example of Roman- 
, esque design in the Rhineland 
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PRESIDENT KNUBEL IN BERLIN. 


As guest of the Lutherrath and vice-president of the 
Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Convention 
President F. H. Knubel voiced Western Lutherans’ greet- 
ing and concern for Lutheranism. 


[The Lutherrath is an official as- 
sociation of Lutheran Church lead- 
ers in Germany to which Bishops 
Meiser and Marahrens belong, along 
with other representatives of churches that seek to conserve the 
essential values of the Lutheran Confession. At the close of the 
recent meeting in Amsterdam of the Executive Committee of the 
Lutheran World Convention, Dr. Knubel and other non-German 
members of the committee were invited by letter and by personal 
messages to come to Berlin and meet the Lutherrath. When at 
that gathering Dr. Knubel was called on for an address, he re- 
sponded in German, speaking from notes. After the meeting he 
was requested to write out his address. The following is a full 
summary of the same in English. Eb.] 


WHEN WE RECEIVED the invitation to this meeting from the 
Lutherrat, we were gladly ready to change our previous 
arrangements in order to attend. We have been very richly 
rewarded alone by the clear, deep-going address of Ober- 
kirchenrat Breit. We are truly grateful. 

Grant me first of all a personal word as I come here to the 
capital of Germany. Both of my parents were Germans, and 
naturally therefore my heart holds a lasting regard and 
even a love for this land. It will, as a consequence, cause 
no surprise that I express my genuine joy over various great 
and important developments which the recent years have 
bestowed upon the German people. I could easily enumerate 
them but time will not permit. 


A Word of Greeting 

It is my chief desire, however, to greet you on behalf of 
the Lutheran Church in America and indeed on behalf of 
the entire Lutheran World Convention, whose Executive 
Committee has just closed an important session. It is, I be- 
lieve, well known in Germany that the Lutheran Church 
everywhere has maintained an attitude towards church dif- 
ficulties here quite different than has been manifested by all 
others. It is no doubt unnecessary that in my brief remarks 
I enter upon a full discussion of this difference. Let it be 
sufficient that I reiterate the fact. We have read much and 
we have thought much concerning these difficulties, by no 
means believing all that’ we have read, and seeking always 
to discern only the truth. Much has taken place with which 
we could not possibly agree, but we have refrained from 
any attempt to be a judge, have contented ourselves with a 
whole-hearted support of the Lutheran Church in Germany 
itself, and have maintained, even up to the present, a strong 
degree of confidence that the skies will ultimately clear, 
revealing the blue of heaven and the glory of the sunshine. 
In this connection an important statement must be made, 
upon which also strongest emphasis must be laid. Germany 
has no greater, no better friend than the Lutheran Church 
throughout the world. I am not referring thereby merely to 
the organized church, but also to the millions upon millions 
of people who are members of the church and who are all 
citizens in many, many lands. Germany cannot afford to 
lose that friendship; she must maintain it strongly. 


Daily Prayers for the Brethren 

In presenting these greetings from the Lutherans of the 
world, I would ask you to remember that we are praying 
for you, many of us praying almost daily for you, and some 
of us who know individuals among you even mentioning 
your names before the throne of God’s grace. 

It is necessary that a word be added concerning the or- 
ganization of the Lutherrath. You can scarcely appreciate 
the thrill of joy which our hearts experienced when first we 
heard of this organization, and the added thrills in our hearts 


when one group after another 
entered into your fellowship. It 
seemed to us that something 
long desired had become a 
reality, and that something of enduring importance for the 
future had been established. 

You are perhaps expecting that some word will be spoken 
which will indicate our view of the situation in the church 
of Germany, and of its solution. You will, I hope, under- 
stand that the ideas about to be expressed are from an out- 
sider and that they are my personal views, although I am 
persuaded that they represent truly the thoughts’ of many. 

What is Germany? What has she been and is she? What 
are the lasting marks which indicate the vigor of her life? 
The German land is first of all Luther’s land. These two 
can never be separated. Should they be separated, Germany 
would no longer be Germany and would have broken with 
her past. Hers is the land of Luther’s Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, of Luther’s consciousness of a divine revela- 
tion, divine grace, and a divine Gospel. Germany is further- 
more the land of the truth. For decades and even for cen- 
turies, she has had a world-wide reputation as the land 
where the truth is sought and where the truth is acknowl- 
edged, accepted. Germany is, in the third place, the land of 
fidelity to the state. Nowhere else has such a fidelity been 
more thoroughly and effectively cultivated. These three are 
brand marks of Germany. 


The Inseparables 

And what is the Lutheran Church? What characterizes 
her? She also cannot be separated from Luther. She will 
no longer be the Lutheran Church if she lose his conscious- 
ness of the Saviour Jesus Christ, of a divine revelation, of 
divine grace, and of a divine Gospel. She likewise is the 
church of the truth. When that is said it means (and I un- 
derscore my words) that she is a confessing church, that she 
bears testimony to the truth, that she seeks the truth and 
accepts it. She must always be a confessing church. In the 
third place, she knows the true authority of the state and 
teaches fidelity to it. No other Christian group emphasizes 
fidelity to the state more strongly than the Lutheran Church. 

We then, looking from the outside, see these two insepar- 
able companions, the Lutheran Church and Germany, alike 
in their important characteristics. We see more, for we be- 
hold that church in its universal spread, its almost countless 
membership in many lands. We note indeed a number of 
lands where the Lutheran Church is the state church, with 
practically the entire population under its care—Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Finland, etc. Then we turn to Germany 
and her desire to establish a church of the people, a Volks- 
kirche. What ought Germany inevitably do? It must be 
and is a source of wonder, of actual astonishment to us, that 
the land of Luther does not at once make the Lutheran 
Church her Volkskirche, since she is the church of Luther, 
a church that confesses the truth, a church that inculcates — 
fidelity to the state. This would by no means exclude other 
confessions from a true and important position within the 
religious life of Germany. They also would have their place. 

Let me close with a political footnote. The Lutheran 
Church, it is true, holds herself aloof from all attempts at 
political influence. Ought it not be said, however, that in 
the British Empire the influence of the Church of England 
is a widespread and important one? Remembering the uni- 
versal spread of the Lutheran Church, is it not important, 
amid Germany’s international relationship, that her Volks- 
kirche be the Lutheran Church? As stated, this is merely 
a footnote. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
_Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Status of Religion in Russia has not really been im- 
proved by the specious promises of the Soviet’s new con- 
stitution. “Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” and 
so even those who have had practical experience with the 
Soviet’s tortuous mind believed in better things to come. 
But the Communist press soon made it clear to believers 
that the new constitution did not guarantee the right to 
teach religion, but merely allowed the performance of re- 
ligious rites. Only militant atheism has the right to propa- 
gate itself in Russia, and that is compulsory in every school, 
newspaper, radio station, factory and collective farm. How- 
ever, the Soviet has been alarmed by the enterprise of a 
Lutheran pastor in Leningrad who, according to the daily, 
Izvestia, organized an educational tour of the museums and 
the famous Peterhof Palace and, by a quiet interpretation of 
their contents, neutralized the godless propaganda collections 
set up in them by the Soviet. Moreover, Orthodox priests 
further disturbed the complacence of the authorities by rea- 
soning: “God has brought the Bolsheviks to their senses. 
They have become reasonable. Let us therefore prepare for 
elections to the Soviets, and elect owr people—the believers. 
But the Soviet hastened to answer that move by putting 
thirty churchmen on trial for “counter-revolutionary activ- 
ity.” After all, the Soviet still fears the latent power of the 
church. That is why the Soviet Commissariat of Education 
has recently taken stricter means to enforce the training of 
all children to be “actively, militantly godless.” 


The Sun Must Become Discouraged. After trying hard all 
summer to show how hot it can be, Dr. W. A. Calder, of the 
Harvard Observatory, reproaches it for emitting only seven- 
tenths of the radiation it should produce. And now a med- 
dling astrophysicist, Dr. Fritz Zwicky of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, has had to discover a “supernova,” or 
new star, which is 500,000,000 times more luminous than our 
own sun. Just think of the sun-tan that could be obtained 
from this source, if we could stand it! Fortunately this new 


~ star is 3,000,000 light-years away, and only the most power- 


ful telescopes have been able to perceive it. This “dis- 
covery” is the most recent of a series of brightening stars 
whose luminosity is caused by “committing suicide” through 
explosion. It is interesting, if not significant, that these celes- 
tial eruptions coincide with the political and economic rev- 
olutions of our little old earth. Perhaps the coincidence may 


- go farther—a great burst of light and heat, and then a burnt- 


out star. Unfortunately the earthly manifestations are not 
remote. 


The County and Supreme Courts of Westchester, New 
York, were abashed a few weeks ago when a Bible could 
not be found with which to “swear in” a witness. Now there 
are a dozen Bibles there, stamped “Westchester County 
Courthouse” so they “cannot be removed by mistake again.” 
It was disclosed, upon the receipt and use of one of the 
Bibles, presented by the County’s Bible Society, that this 
was “the first time in some fifteen years a witness was sworn 
in with his hand on the Scriptures.” In the Supreme Court, 
which received one of the copies, Justice S. A. Syme directed 
the court clerk hereafter to have all witnesses take the oath 
with their right hand on the Bible. 


The Ranks of the Unemployed Grow Smaller in Europe. 
True the ultimate result is not as rosy as it seems, for much 
of the work is for military purposes, and that in the end is 
not only non-productive, but eventually destructive. How- 
ever, it is heartening to learn that Germany has a labor 
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shortage which is not confined to skilled mechanics and spe- 
cialized industries, but has led to the removal of labor re- 
strictions, the imposition of actual labor drafts, the re-use 
of retired old workers and former “unemployables,” the call- 
ing in of harvest laborers from adjoining countries, and spe- 
cial “harvest furloughs” for soldiers, students and Nazi 
troopers. This labor-service term has been exterided to 
October 24. In France’s labor situation there is also a marked 
improvement as compared with the figures for the corre- 
sponding period last year. This year the thousands of Ger- 
mans, Swiss and Italians who formerly poured into France 
at the harvest and vintage season did not appear. The 
brightened situation in Germany accounts for part of that, 
and the same reason may obtain in the other countries. 
Somehow France must have found a way to utilize her un- 
employed, though fully half of those drawing relief have 
always been located in Paris. This state of affairs is better 
than it looks, for France has had a large number of unem- 
ployed who have never been on relief. 


Milk From Radio-contented Cows will be the next com- 
mercial offer to the public. T. E. Woodward, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s dairy division, is recom- 
mending to all farmers the practice of one, Joe Bryan of 
Indiana, who reports that he gets more milk by turning on 
a radio in his barn. Joe insists the cows crowd around the 
radio to listen. Mr. Woodward suggests that “it’s important 
that a cow be not excited by loud or boisterous noise at 
milking time; therefore only soothing music should be 
broadcast.” Now if the farmers will only convert the broad- 
casting systems to the thesis that “the animals don’t like 
tin-panny music any better than most humans,” they may 
in turn help those “humans,” whose nerves at present are 
being tortured by the constant beating of the jazz tatoo, to 
produce more of the uncurdled milk of human kindness. 


Tinted Fingernails Have Been Agitating London. A con- 
troversy was started by G. L. Massy, who slyly hinted that 
“the practice arose in America, where the color line (in 
society) is strictly drawn and traces of black blood have to 
be concealed if possible.” Defenders of the practice of tint- 
ing have grown historical as well as hysterical, pointing out 
how 3,000 years ago Chinese mandarins gilded their nails; 
Pharaoh Akh-n-aten’s wife touched up her lips, plucked her 
eyebrows and mascaraed her lashes; Cleopatra and her 
ladies tinted their toes; all of them used beauty ointments; 
a complete cosmetic outfit, once belonging to Israel’s Queen 
Jezebel, was recently uncovered in the ruins of her palace; 
Helen of Troy even fluffed her hair with a curling-stick. All 
of which, we are asked to believe, was practiced in harmony 
with the spirit of the Canadian “mounties”—always (or all 
ways) “to get your man.” But right here a contribution from 
the Montreal Star might be fitting: “Another reason why 
romance lasted longer in the old days was that a bride looked 
much the same after washing her face.” 


Iceland Has Decided to Step Out, and drop the role of 
being “The Hermit of the Atlantic.” Her former isolation 
is disappearing before the crowds of tourists from Europe, 
and now North America’s growing contingent is helping to 
pack the harbor of Reykjavik. All these visitors are dis- 
covering that “treeless Iceland” is just a product of ignor- 
ance; even the volcanoes have to lift their bald heads out 
of bright green robes of grass and soberer coats of ever- 
greens. Last year the school children of this little country 
set out 30,000 evergreen trees—a yearly custom which is 
observed with gay and impressive ceremonies. Since 1918 
Iceland has enjoyed complete equality with Denmark, ac- 
cording to their “Act of Union.” However, by a unanimous 
vote of all political parties in the native parliament, the 
Althing, Iceland, is preparing to take complete and inde- 
pendent charge of all its affairs of state in 1943, when the 
present agreement with Denmark expires. 
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DENIAL OR DEATH 


October 12, 1665, Recalled by Pageant in Florida 
By THE Rev. C. G. STEELE, St. Augustine, Florida 


SwirTLy FLow the tides in 
and out of Matanzas Inlet, 
rushing past the silent sand 
dunes anda grimfortress 
standing on what is now 
called Rattlesnake Island. 
This fort, named Fort Matan- 
zas, stands overloooking a 
spot which is important in the 
history of the Lutheran 
Church in America; a place 
where waters ran red with 
the blood of men who gave 
their lives rather than deny 
their faith—the faith that we as Lutherans confess rer here 

A civil war was raging in France which was as much re- 
ligious as it was political. The Protestants, who at that time 
were called Huguenots in France, were at times in favor 
with the royal family, and at other times were held in great 
disfavor. At the head of this Protestant party was an ad- 
miral, Gaspar de Coligny; he saw they were in great peril, 
and he believed that in transplanting them in America he 
might give them an asylum in the new country, and at the 
same time extend the powers of France. The first expedition 


landed in Brazil, but the Portuguese already had possession‘ 


there and that colony failed. The second expedition, under 
Jean Ribault, landed on the coast of Florida and sailed a 
little way up the St. John’s River. It was on the banks of 
this river that they built a fort to which they gave the name 
Fort Caroline. Then history repeated itself; they looked for 
gold, they fought the Indians, they quarreled one with the 
other and some taking vessels turned pirates cruised among 
the Spanish settlements. 


- Pedro Menendez Plans Attack 


The Spanish, who claimed North America and especially 
Florida, owing to its discovery by Ponce de Leon, were made 
angry by the French intrusion and more so by these piracies. 
So an expedition was fitted out under Pedro Menendez, who 
in 1565 selected the site for St. Augustine, which still exists 
as the oldest city in the United States. 

These two settlements were enemies at heart; this enmity 
having been brought with them from their native lands; so 
each commander prepared to take the fortress of the other 
in a surprise attack. Ribault, being a sailor, desired a naval 
battle and set sail for St. Augustine with the best men he 
had. Upon arriving at the bar they encountered Menendez, 
who was unloading some supplies, and he narrowly escaped 
capture. But the Spanish vessel retired into the harbor, and 
Ribault was unable to follow, due to the force of the tide. 
A severe storm arose and the ships of Ribault were driven 
south. At this same time Menendez, seeing that Ribault 
could not return to Fort Caroline nor land at St. Augustine, 
decided to attack the French fort. He marched his men 
through thirty-five miles of rainsoaked swamps, arriving on 
the morning of September 20. It was planned that they 
would approach the camp, overpower one of the sentries and 
then get information from him and decide upon the best 
method of attack. They captured one of the sentries, but 
while conducting him through the woods he gave a loud 
cry. Menendez, realizing that quick action must be taken, 
gave the sacred war cry, “Santiago”—God with us--and the 
troops, thinking their men to be safely within the walls of 
the fort, rushed forward and into the fort. It was a daring 


FORT MATANZAS 


act on the part of Menendez, 
but was a successful surprise 
attack. The fort fell easily, 
due to the fact that Ribault 
had taken the best soldiers 
and officers with him, leaving 
only a small group of inef- 
ficient men to protect the 
women and children. Men- 
endez searched the fort and 
found one-half barrel of pow- 
der, which he used to sink 
one of the vessels that lay in 
the river. 

Returning to St. Augustine through heavy rain and thick 
forests, Menendez was received with shouts of joy and songs 
of praise for the service he had rendered to church as well 
as state. 

But the main act of this drama of death and destruction 
was yet to be enacted. Ribault and his men had been ship- 
wrecked during the storm and were marooned on an island 
south of St. Augustine—on the south side of what is now 
known as Matanzas Inlet; they were held on the south side 
because of the swift-flowing tides which even today make 
crossing in small boats very dangerous. 


Indians Reveal French Approach 

News of this was brought to Menendez by some Indians. 
Menendez immediately sent a small party of men to the inlet, 
and joined them with another group at midnight. Early the 
next morning Menendez dressed himself in the uniform of a 
French officer and, accompanied by one of the French cap- 
tives from the fort, went out on the beach. One of the men 
from the south side swam over and inquired of Menendez 
who he was. Menendez responded that he was Pedro Men- 
endez, general of the Spanish troops that held Florida for 
Spain. Then the Frenchman asked for safe passage to Fort 
Caroline. He was told that the fort had been captured, and 
as proof he exhibited some articles taken from the fort. 
Menendez refused everything that was asked of him; he 
told them that they must surrender their arms and put them- 
selves at his mercy. The Frenchman returned and a con- 
ference was held. A captain then came over; he offered 
money in exchange for safe passage, but was again refused. 
They surrendered their arms, and were brought over in a 
boat, ten at a time. Upon their arrival on the north shore, 
Menendez told them their hands must be tied behind their 
backs as a matter of safety to his men, and then asked them 
if they were Catholic or Lutheran, or if any wished to con- 
fess. After that they were started marching over the sand 
dunes northward. At a given point, where Menendez had 
drawn a line in the sand, they were stabbed or beheaded. 
About two hundred perished; ten were saved by a priest 
who asked that all who confessed to be Catholics be re- 
leased and sent to St. Augustine. About six more were 
saved because they were good sailors or panpeuters: This 
happened September 29, 1565. 

October 10 the Indians again brought word to Menendez 
that another group of men were at the same place he had 
found the first. Menendez again went to Matanzas Inlet. 
On the morning of October 11, the two groups were in sight 
of one another. Ribault raised his standards, beat the drums 
and offered to do battle, but the Spanish went calmly about 
preparing their ee Then the drums ceased, and 
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a was asked about this oath, but he 
_ merely laughed in their faces. 


_ Frenchman and the two 
_ sent to Portugal. 
the way to Portugal, the Spanish 


were freed. This man, a sailor, 


7 a second reminder is Matanzas _ 
River (River of Slaughters). The 
_ pbloodstains upon the sands of 
_ Matanzas soon disappeared but 
the gruesome designation of Ma- 


_ the shores of the old inlet, bear- 
_ ing witness forever to the horrors 
that occurred there. The story is 
told that at times this desolate 
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Ribault waved a white flag, and Menendez waved in return. 
Then began discussions between the two groups which lasted 
all day. Menendez gave Ribault some fine preserves to eat, 
and they talked as if there were no enmity between them, 
Ribault seeking to get safely on, and Menendez laying a trap 
for their lives. The discussions between Menendez and the 
French leaders before the first massacre, and also before this 
the second, must be considered as among the greatest of all 
the psychological curiosities we find in history. Menendez 
answered at times in statements which were fiercely frank; 
at other times they were most certainly ambiguous. Ribault 
attempted to bribe Menendez, but he was beyond and above 
that; he was after their lives. Finally, Menendez made the 
same offer to Ribault that he had made to the first group. 
Ribault returned to the south shore, saying that since it was 


late, he would return in the morning with an answer. The 


next day they came and surrendered their banners and guns 
to Menendez, who then ordered them brought across the 
inlet ten at a time as before. Ribault might have had some 
ray of hope at first, but once behind the sand dunes when 
he heard the order that they must have their hands tied 
because they could not be trusted; once the terrifying ques- 
tion was asked, “Are you Catholics or Lutherans, and are 
there any of you who wish to confess?” Ribault saw that his 
life was almost over. He calmly answered that they were all 
Lutherans, and after singing a psalm, and reciting Genesis 
3: 19, added that twenty years of life more or less made 
little difference and that Menendez might do as he pleased 
with them. 


Ribault One of Seventy-five Killed 


Menendez followed the same procedure as he did when the 
rest of Ribault’s men were slain. Ribault was one of the last 
to die; the two soldiers who killed Ribault asked him if he 
did not expect his men to carry out orders, Ribault re- 
sponded “Yes”; then they said they had been ordered to kill 
him, and with that one stabbed him in the stomach with a 
dagger, while the other ran a pike through his chest, and 
then beheaded him. About seventy-five died October 12, 
1565. The remainder of Ribault’s men fled into the swamps, 
some were captured by Indians; of the rest, we do not know 
their end. 

One of Ribault’s men, when he was struck pretended to 


_ be dead; during the night he extricated himself and fled to 


an Indian village, where he remained for eight months, but 
was finally captured. He served as a slave in St. Augustine 


_for one year and was’then sent to Cuba. In Cuba he was 


sold and chained to another 
were 
However, on 


vessel was captured by a French 
vessel, and the two prisoners 


told the story of the massacre, 
saying that Menendez had taken 
an oath not to kill them, and 
when he ordered them slain, he 


Dieppe, Ribault’s native city, 
named one street after him, and 


tanzas is stamped indelibly on 
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spot is haunted by the unquiet ghosts of the dead. The weird 
loneliness of the place is still charged with horrible mem- 
ories, and many bones have been found in the sands of the 
beach. They had their choice, to deny their faith or give 
their lives; they chose the latter. Would that the church of 
today could be as loyal as they. 

Of great importance now is the fact that on October 12 
there will be a gigantic pageant staged on the exact spot (as 
near as possible) of the massacre, portraying in detail the 
events which took place there. October 12 is the exact day 
on which those Lutherans gave their lives 372 years ago. 
The pageant will include events immediately following the 
massacre; namely, the revenge by the French pirates, the 
building of a lookout tower, the burning of it by the Indians, 
and the preparation for the building of a stone fort (Fort 
Matanzas, which now stands to mark the spot). This pageant 
will mark the official opening of Fort Matanzas to the public 
as a national park, and will be under the supervision of the 
National Park Service. Every day the guide service, pro- 
vided by the government, will tell the terrible story of the 
massacre of these brave pioneers who gave their lives for 
their faith. A spot that should hold significance for all true 
Lutherans, a monument to the Lutheran faith. 


Lutheran Church Established 

A living memorial also stands to honor the memory of 
these brave men. In 1923, through the efforts of Miss Clara 
Hinman, the attention of the Board of Missions was turned 
to a small group of Lutherans in St. Augustine. After sev- 
eral visits and investigations, a Lutheran Sunday school was 
started with preaching services at intervals. December 14, 
1924, the congregation was organized with the Rev. E. B. 
Keisler as pastor, and the church was named Memorial Lu- 
theran Church in memory of these Lutherans who gave 
their lives for their faith. Pastor Keisler left in 1927, and 
from that time until 1935 when H. B. Schaeffer, D.D., field 
missionary, arrived, there had been little done here except 
a few months’ service by the Rev. John T. Gillison. Dr. 
Schaeffer remained for about fifteen months, and then the 
congregation called its present pastor, the Rev. C. G. Steele. 
The work has progressed slowly but surely, owing to the 
fact that the population of St. Augustine is largely Catholic, 
and also to the fact that the small city has ‘seventeen 
churches, decidedly overchurched in numbers. At this time 
the congregation has sixty-six baptized and fifty-four con- 
firmed members. The oldest Protestant Church in the oldest 
American city stands today a living, growing memorial to 
the “faith of our fathers living 
still” in our hearts and lives. 


CONCERNING “THE 
LUTHERAN” 


Touches the Heart of Our 
Spiritual Life Appeal 


THE CHURCH PAPER is of inestim- 
able value for growth in grace 
and for doing intelligently and 
effectively the work of the church. 
The church paper touches the 
very heart of our spiritual life. 
Reading it is much more impor- 
tant than reading “local news.” 
Should all our people read THE 
Lurueran regularly the work of 
our church would be revolu- 
tionized aright. 

—H. J. Black, D.D., President, 

Georgia-Alabama Synod. 
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SOWING AND REAPING 
A Harvest Home Sermon 


By Charles I. Rowe, Garrett, Pa. 


“In due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” Gal. 6:9. 


TODAY THE HEART of a preacher is thrilled if he beholds his 
church being filled with folk on Sunday—folk who are truly 
eager to hear the Word of God proclaimed and to worship 
God in the beauty of holiness. But I love to look back to 
the time when Jesus was on the earth and beheld the great 
throng of people gathered by the Sea of Galilee. So eager 
were they to see Him and to hear Him speak that they un- 
consciously almost shoved Him into the sea. Jesus had to 
get into the boat and push it off from shore to be safe. This 
incident must have occurred between Sabbaths, for as Jesus 
spoke to the multitude, He glanced up to the hillside, and 
there saw the farmer sowing his grain. 

In His eagerness that this spiritually hungry multitude 
should understand the meaning of life and the relationship 
of life to the Kingdom of God, Jesus did not launch into a 
theological discussion that the majority would not have un- 
derstood. Instead He pointed to the farmer on the hillside 
and in substance said to that vast audience: “There you 
can find many lessons. If you understand the true meaning 
of what is taking place up there, then theological controversy 
will not be necessary.” 

In this parable that we sometimes speak of as “The Par- 
able of the Soils,” we find three beautiful lessons. We find 
a lesson in the farmer, a lesson in the seeds, and a lesson 
in the soils. 


The Farmer 


The farmer rises early and toils until dark. He plows the 
ground, tills the soil, has his fields analyzed so that he can 
supply the nourishment necessary for plant food. He plants 
his seeds. He cultivates. And the mystery of growth fol- 
lows. He beholds the fulfillment of the words of Christ, 
“First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 

First of all the farmer is God’s helper. And the more he 


knows about the needs of plants, crop rotation, fertilization, 


spraying, the length of season necessary for maturity, what 
some plants take out of the soil and what they supply, the 
better helper he will be. He knows that he cannot cause a 
single grain to germinate and grow; he knows that he can- 
not cause a single drop of rain to fall; he knows that he 
cannot supply a single ray of sunshine; he knows that he 
cannot supply fertilizer except it first exist in nature. But 
he also knows that if “the fields are white unto the harvest” 
and there are no harvesters, then the grain will be wasted 
and next spring there will be no seeds to sow. Then :nul- 
titudes of people will starve. He knows that without God 
he can do nothing, but that hand in hand with God he can 
feed the nations. And I feel that there can be no greater 
joy come to an individual than that which comes to the 
farmer as he goes to his fields, with the feeling in his soul, 
“Today I shall labor in partnership with God.’ And the 
man who sows and reaps a bountiful harvest and does not 
have a sense of that relationship within his heart is un- 
faithful to his calling. How our hearts fill with pride when 
we can fellowship with someone considered great on earth. 
How much more should the farmer’s heart, or the heart of 
any other true Christian rejoice because day after day he 
can feel himself a co-partner with the great Creator. 

The second thing we should learn from the farmer is that 
he toils in faith and hope. He has no assurance that his grain 
will produce a harvest except the assurance of former years. 
He does not know when blight, or drought, or floods, or 
insects might come to destroy that for which he has toiled. 
But he knows that God always provides. He knows that 
since the flood in the time of Noah, God has kept His prom- 
ise, “While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 
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cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease.’ He exemplifies the supreme trust that 
should be in every soul when he sows his wheat, or oats, or 
barley, and then leaves it for God to produce the harvest. 
And he knows that he will reap according as he has sown. 
As this farmer watches his harvest grow, the flowers burst 
into bloom, the first fruits and grains appear, the yellow of 
harvest begin to beautify his fields, he has before him a 
picture of life. “We shall reap as we have sown.” Some day 
when our toiling has ceased on earth, if we have toiled well, 
thinking of ourselves as co-partners with God, having faith 
in His loving and Divine providence, then we shall be called 
to the vineyards of God where we shall eternally grow in 


His likeness. 
The Seeds 


The seed also has a message. When Jesus said, “The har- 
vest indeed is plenteous but the labourers are few,’ He was 
not thinking of the harvest fields that we behold. He was 
thinking of human beings. And in the field of humanity, if 
we are to be worthy of the name Christian, then we must 
all be sowing seeds. And in our sowing seeds in the garden 
of humanity, we can draw a lesson from the farmer. 

If the farmer sowed seeds that were not selective; if he 
sowed an inferior grade; if he sowed the tares with the 
wheat—what kind of a harvest could he expect? Very soon 
he would be sowing a little wheat with the tares. And so, we 
as sowers of spiritual grain must be careful of the seeds we 
sow. In this parable, or rather in the explanation of it, Jesus 
says that the seed is the Word. My friends, if that is the 
type of seed we are sowing, or even seed that has been thor- 
oughly inoculated with the Word of God, then we are bound 
to reap an abundant harvest. What are some of these God- 
inoculated seeds? Kindness, meekness, reverence—for God, 
for the church, for human life—good deeds, cheerfulness, 
trust, the helping hand, love and brotherhood. These are 
the things that some day shall spring up into God’s Kingdom. 

But so often we become careless of the seeds we sow. 
The good seed becomes hampered because with it, to the 
right and left, we are casting tares. What are some of these 
tares? Cross words, pompousness, the superiority complex, 
indifference—to God, to the church, for human life,—lies, 
deceit, pessimism, hatred, greed. And what sort of harvest 
can we expect and do reap? Broken homes, bankrupt lives, 
social disease, empty church pews, political corruption, war, 
eternal death. As gardeners in God’s great vineyard of 
earth, what kind of seeds are we sowing? Let us draw a 
lesson from the successful farmer and sow only good seed. 


The Soils 

And there is yet a lesson that we draw from the soil. In 
His parable Jesus mentions four types of soil—that by the 
wayside, the stony soil, the soil infested with thorns, and 
the good soil. These types of soil represent different types 
of human minds to which we must impart a knowledge of 
the Word of God and the Christian way of life. They are 
types that we find in the world today—types that we must 
necessarily deal with. As we sow our good seed, some of it 
falls upon the ears of those who ignore it altogether; some 
falls upon those who are emotionally inclined, who become 
spiritually or emotionally aroused for a brief time, but soon 
forget what they have heard and seen and experienced, and 
thus return to their old, easy-going, godless way of life. 
Some falls upon ears that hear but are not willing to cast 
aside their degrading earthly practices, not realizing or 
giving heed to the caution of Jesus that “ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon,” and the thorns spring up and choke 
out all righteousness. And then some falls upon good soil 
and springs up an hundredfold. 


Unequal Productiveness 


Here again we must draw our conclusion from the farmer. 
As he goes forth to sow, he knows that not all of his soil is 
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of the same character. But he does not farm one acre and 
skip the next because he knows the first acre is better than 
'_. the second. But he studies the characteristics of the soil, he 
works with it, he sows the type of seed that he knows will 
_ produce the best harvest. He knows that some of his seed 
will be wasted, but he labors, season after season, year after 
year, digging up stones, felling trees, tearing up roots, keep- 
__ ing the borders of his fields as clean as possible so as to pre- 
_» vent wild growth from infesting his good acres. It is some- 
times discouraging work, but the man who continues to toil, 
) seeking to understand the characteristics of his soil, bringing 
i to them the proper plant food and the right type of seed, is 
eventually rewarded with an abundant harvest. 
. And so each and every one of us, as we endeavor to sow 
seeds for God in the garden of the human heart, become 
discouraged because we find some of it falling by the way- 
~side, some on stony ground, and some in the midst of the 
thorns of earthly dissipation. And we think we are wasting 
_ our time and talents and energy because we cannot behold 
any progress—any harvest growing. But if we are actually 
sowing, endeavoring to remove the stones and the brambles, 
endeavoring to understand the characteristics of the human 
heart, endeavoring, as St. Paul did, to become all things to 
all men, so long as it does not require compromise with sin, 
then truly some of our seeds are bound to fall upon good 
. soil. Perhaps we may labor for a long time before we see 
Yi a single grain taking root and beginning to grow. But then 
some day we see things beginning to happen. Someone has 
been influenced as a little child by our words, our kind 
deeds, our manner of living, our endeavor to exemplify the 
_ life and character of the Master, and he follows in our foot- 
steps. And he goes out and sows, and some of his seed falls 
by the wayside, but some on good soil. 
i If we would permit it, I don’t think there is a more dis- 
- -couraging life than that of the minister. He sows the best 
seed he knows how to sow, both in his daily round of duties 
and in his preaching and teaching. And yet he is confronted 
by empty pews, by factions within the church and the com- 
munity, by selfishness, by greed, by indifference, by a world 
at arms and at war. But the joys of the minister greatly 
outweigh the disappointments. St. Paul says “our labors 
_ are not vain in the Lord.” And when we are called from 
the harvest fields of earth to come up higher, if there shall 
meet us just one who comes to us and cries, “Thank you— 
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* if it had not been for your sowing I would not be here,” 
a great will be our reward. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


was the solemn musical intonation of the Benediction by 
the pastor at the conclusion of the service. 


Romanesque Cathedrals 


The finest Romanesque cathedrals are probably in south- 
ern and southwestern Germany. Bamberg, in upper Fran- 
_ conia, an archbishopric since 1818, has one of the grandest 
_ medieval church buildings in the country. Its exterior, while 
_ of imposing dimensions, is rather plain, but its interior is 
_ very noble. The thirteenth century sculptures which adorn 
it rival in excellence those of the more northern cathedral 
of Naumburg (now a Protestant church). 

__ The Rhine Valley, in addition to several wonderful parish 
_ churches in Cologne, has three great Romanesque cathedrals 
_ at Spires, Worms and Mainz. Of these Mainz, begun about 
1000 and finally completed in 1239, is a building of great 
_ scale. It has double transepts, two choirs, towers over the 
_ crossings, and four lateral towers as well. Its western tower 
is nearly four hundred feet in height. The whole building 
is so finely proportioned that it must be accepted as the 
_ crowning example of the Romanesque style. 
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OUR LITTLE PRAYERS 
Introducing The Collect for the Day 
By Paul Zeller Strodach, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lonc, LonNG aGo this name was bestowed on the short 
prayer which appears at a very eloquent and important 
place in The Service, and which also has its unique place in 
the Orders for Matins and Vespers. 

Every Sunday, every Festival, and a number of other days 
and occasions as well, has one of these little prayers dis- 
tinctively its own ... The Collect for the Day. 

There must be a reason for this; there must be something 
about these little prayers which has kept them such treas- 
ured petitions of the Church through many centuries. 

The story goes, that in the early days of the Western, that 
is, the Roman Church—and in the city of Rome in particular 
—the faithful would meet at a given place, and from there, 
after singing a Psalm or two and offering a prayer, they 
would go in procession to a predetermined church or place 
where the solemn worship of that day was to be held. This 
prayer at the meeting, the Latins called it ad collectam, is 
said to be the progenitor of the Collect for the Day: always 
short, always some little reference to the occasion or some 
connection with the Scriptures used. 

Be this true or not, at all events the collect form of prayer 
comes to us from that ancient time and from the Latin 
Church. Nowhere else can one find such crisp, eloquent, 
all-inclusive little prayers as these Latin collects: for that 
was their original language. No. other language lends itself 
so completely to such really rich brevity. No other section 
of the Church has anything like it. 

But there is a nearer approach to the story of the Collect 
for the Day. Let us remember that our Service of Holy 
Communion traces its ancestry back many centuries through 
different peoples and tongues to the Liturgy of those ancient 
days. For over twelve hundred years the structure of this 
Service has suffered but little change! Imbedded in it 
through all these years have been the Lessons—the Epistles 
and Gospels—which we use today, the Introits, and all but 
a few of the Collects! These four “appointments” we know 
change from Sunday to Sunday! but we come to associate 
the four that are thus combined as a distinctive group and 
know that the change is influenced by the Church Year, 
related to it and to each other! 

What would be most interesting would be to know who 
was responsible for this; who chose the Lessons; who wrote 
the Collects; who determined the Introits. But that is hidden 
in the ancient Christian past. There are those who would 
have us believe that Jerome, who died in 420, had a lot to 
do with selecting the Gospels and Epistles; perhaps he did, 
who knows? And they tell us that Gregory the Great, who 
died in 604, was responsible for the Introits. But who wrote 
the collects? With but two of the ancient Latin ones is a 
name associated! Most of them are to be found in Service 
Books bearing the names of Gregory and of two of the earlier 
Bishops of Rome. Now that does carry us a good ways back, 
does it not? But far more gripping is the fact that they have 
been in constant use ever since then!—for centuries in their 
original Latin; then translated into the languages of many 
peoples they have gone to the distant corners of the earth 
still to voice the petitions of countless praying hearts!— 
Perhaps it is best after all, that all these should be “anony- 
mous”; for with the Voice of Devotion of the Past, the Voice 
of Devotion of the Now joins to offer the Breath of Prayer 
of the Glorious, Abiding Church of God. 

[It is the hope of Tue Lurueran that from week to week 
these Little Prayers may not only come to us in the course 
of Divine Worship, but that through this space some clear 
note of their high Devotion may be found to enrich the 
harmony of the spirit of personal devotion in which they 
may be used. Ep.] 
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C. F. W. WALTHER’SS PEN 


Missouri Founder’s Writings Abundant, Varied and Permanent in Influence 
Pastor William H. Cooper’s Concluding Article 


In this article the author describes the more important wr.tings of 
Dr. Walther, thus touch’ng upon the controversies of Missouri with 
other American Lutheran groups. 


IN A PREVIOUS ARTICLE we have described the life and work 
‘of Dr. Carl F. W. Walther, the chief founder of the Mis- 
souri Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. A more 
detailed appraisal of his writings and influence will help to 
complete our picture of the man and his career. Doctor 
Walther was not merely a voluminous writer. He was also 
a weighty authority in the whole field of Lutheran theology. 
More even that this, he was a Christian personality of un- 
usual depth of feeling and experience as well as of most 
decided and well-founded convictions. This fact has im- 
parted to all his writings a certain distinction which is still 
further enhanced by clarity of thought and persuasiveness 
in presentation. Doctor Walther spent a great deal of his 
time in theological controversy and debate. He did not, 
however, descend to abusive tactics or to petty personal 
issues. If traces of bitterness are to be found in some of his 
controversial utterances, this may be laid rather to the in- 
tensity of his beliefs than to a lack of charity toward his 
opponents. In all these respects there is a marked similarity 
‘between C.’F,. W. Walther and Martin Luther, whose spir- 
itual son he was. Like Luther, Walther reached the con- 
victions which made him a power in the church only after 
prolonged inner struggles. Like Luther, also, he held to 
‘these convictions with a tenacity which made him a moun- 
tain of defense to his friends and a rock of offense to his foes. 


Practical Questions 

Walther’s first great book is the outgrowth not so much of 
his own inner struggles as of the questions which agitated 
the Missouri Lutherans in their pioneer days. The real 
question of the Missourians in 1839 was: “(Can we who have 
broken our connections with the fatherland and the mother 
church in Europe and who at the same time have excom- 
municated our own chief pastor for disciplinary reasons, now 
regard ourselves as a true or real church with church 
powers, such as the right to call and ordain ministers and 
to consecrate and use the sacraments of the New Testa- 
ment? Walther’s first answer to these extremely serious 
questions was, as we have seen, the setting forth of the 
Lutheran doctrine of the church in his Altenburg Theses of 
1841. This same position he then elaborated and issued in 
book form in 1852 under the title, Die Stimme unserer 
Kirche in der Frage von Kirche und Amt (“The Testimony 
of Our Church on the Question of the Church and the Min- 
istry”). In preparing this book Doctor Walther used to good 
advantage his European trp of 1851. He had gone abroad for 
the express purpose of discussing the question face to face 
with Pastor Loehe, a prominent friend of the Missourians 
in Germany who differed with them on this subject. In ad- 
dition Doctor Walther consulted source materials in the 
library of the University of Erlangen and conferred with 
the Lutheran theologians on the university faculty. As over 
against Loehe, who continued to hold a “high” view of the 
ministry as the divinely instituted self-perpetuating office 
by which the Word and Sacraments are guarded and the 
congregation is guided, Walther in this book advocated the 
“low” view of the ministry, which would derive its God- 
given authority through the congregation, which calls the 
minister, and would regard the treasure of the Word and 
Sacraments as primarily the congregation’s possession, not 
the minister’s prerogative. 


The other books of Doctor Walther do not have the same 
historic importance as his first great work, but they have 
proved to be of much practical value to his German-speak- 
ing fellow-ministers and students in the United States, and 
they are of permanent interest to every student of Lutheran 
theology. Among these we would mention two especially. 
The first is entitled Amerikanisch-Lutherische Pastoral- 
theologie (1872). It consists of a series of scholarly chapters 
on pastoral theology which first appeared separately in the 
theological monthly of the Missouri Synod, Lehre und Wehre 
(“Doctrine and Defense”). Walther had a high estimate of 
the pastoral office in spite of his insistence that its authority 
is derived through the congregation. In this book he draws 
upon almost every important Lutheran writer of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries to illustrate 
the meaning of a minister’s duties and opportunities. Al- 
though he drew thus upon old sources, Walther wrote with 
American conditions and problems in view. What he has to 
say about the administration of the sacraments, about 
preaching, and about the care of souls will always be of 
permanent worth in spite of ever-changing times. Indeed, 
this book is a valuable witness to the continuity of the great 
pastoral tradition in the Lutheran Church of all times. 


Volume on Doctrines 


The second book which we wish to describe here is 
Walther’s edition of J. W. Baier’s Compendium Theologiae 
Positivae. Among the older Lutheran writers in the depart-. 
ment of systematic theology or “dogmatics” Baier (1647- 
1695) held a high place in Walther’s: esteem. Baier’s Com- 
pendium was a convenient handbook of Lutheran theology 
written in Latin in 1685. Its peculiar merit lay not in its 
originality but in its concise and useful definitions of doc- 
trine, which in every case were accompanied by many 
historical notes. The value of Doctor Walther’s new edition 
of this work consists chiefly in the addition of his own notes 
to those of Baier, with some corrections also of Baier. Like 
the Pastoral Theologie the edition of Baier is a monument to 
Doctor Walther’s painstaking and encyclopedic scholarship. 
Neither one of these books has been sufficiently appreciated 
or used by the great majority of our English-speaking 
Lutheran pastors and professors. 

Doctor Walther published many volumes of sermons. Most. 
of these are on the gospels of the church year, while some 
are on the epistle lessons. The best known of these are the 
Amerikanisch-Lutherische Evangelien Postille (1871), Lu- 
therische Brosamen (“Lutheran Fragments”), 1876, Ameri- 
kanisch-Lutherische Epistel Postille (1882), and Kasual 
Predigten und Reden (‘Occasional Discourses”). The last- 
named volume was published in 1889 after Doctor Walther’s 
death and was reviewed by Prof. Henry E. Jacobs in the 
Lutheran Church Review of that year. Doctor Jacobs wrote: 
“These occasional discourses . . . are the warm and living 
utterances of one who, while learned in the literature of 
theology, knows far more of theology as an eminently prac- 
tical wisdom than as a technical science. They are not simple 


repetitions of what has been said very well a hundred times — 


before; but the individuality of the preacher and the peculiar 
character of the relations of both preacher and people con- 
stantly color the sermon.” It may we well to remind our- 
selves at this point that Doctor Walther’s sermons read much 
like Luther’s sermons. While Walther is more formal and 
precise than Luther and excels him in clarity of arrange- 
ment, he has also something of Luther’s pithiness and driving 
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’ force; he has the same insistence as Luther upon the cen- 


trality of justification by faith and the same rare skill in 
distinguishing between law and gospel. These similarities 
are not at all surprising when one remembers that Doctor 
Walther had steeped himself in Luther’s writings and had 
imbibed their inmost spirit. 


Lectures to Students 

In addition to his books there are several other groups of 
writings from Walther’s pen. There are, for example, his 
posthumously published literary remains, his theological re- 
ports read at synodical conventions, and his almost countless 
controversial pamphlets and articles. Time and space forbid 
an adequate accounting here of the really enormous output 
contained in these works. Our chief regret is that so few 
of them are as yet available in English translations. We 
shall simply choose for description one or two examples from 
each group. 

(a) Among Walther’s posthumously published books is 
one of considerable interest and importance which was 
printed at St. Louis in 1893. It consists of stenographic re- 
ports taken by theological students of a series of ten lectures 
which Doctor Walther delivered on Friday afternoons to the 
entire student body of the seminary between March 7 and 
June 21, 1878. Their theme is Gesetz und Evangelium—the 
distinction between law and gospel, both in principle and in 
application. Here we listen to the experienced preacher and 
pastor as well as to the accomplished theologian. The dis- 
tinctions laid down in these lectures are of the greatest prac- 
tical importance, especially for young pastors. While Doctor 
Walther humbly acknowledged his own inability to deal ina 
fully satisfactory way with this deep question, we wonder 
whether any other American theologian, Lutheran or Re- 
formed, Protestant or Catholic, has ever handled it with 
equal discrimination and insight. Not only the differences 
between law and gospel but the real meaning of conversion, 
as Lutherans (not Pietists) understand it, is described. 

Here, too, as in many other places, we learn of Doctor 
Walther’s love for souls. “Alas for the young pastor,” he 
says in the Eighth Lecture, “who imagines that his years of 
preparation have been the years of hard work and that now 
(as he enters his first parish) he has arrived at the haven 
of rest? Alas for the young pastor who undertakes to con- 
duct his office like a trade, to enter upon his pastorate pleas- 
antly and comfortably, with no other object in view than to 
win his people’s good will, to attend systematically to the 
affairs of the parish, but then to let the souls of his flock 
go their own way! Rather must he exclaim in his heart from 
the very first day of his incumbency, ‘O that not a single 
soul may be lost through any fault! O that I may one day 
be able to say, when I must lay down my shepherd’s staff, 
“Here are they whom thou hast given me. I have not lost 
one.” O happy is the young preacher who enters upon his 
holy office with thoughts like these. He is planting heaven 
and assailing hell, and when at last he shall have entered 
into the joy of his Lord, then he will shine as the stars of 
God for ever and ever.’” 


F “Occasional” Discussions 
.(b) At frequent intervals Doctor Walther brought before 
sessions and district sessions of the Missouri Synod what 
the Germans call Referate,—that is, reports on certain sub- 
jects of theological interest. These reports were usually pre- 


sented as a series of theses or brief statements on the topic, 


with long and learned notes appended to each thesis, giving 
first the Scripture proof and then the historic witness of the 
church’s confessions and her standard writers. For example, 
in the year 1862 Doctor Walther gave a report before the 
West District of the Missouri Synod on the topic Die rechte 
Gestalt einer vom Staate unabhaengigen Evangelisch—Lu- 


_therischen Ortsgemeinde (“The Correct form of a Local 
Lutheran Congregation Independent of the State”). In this. 
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remarkable work Doctor Walther outlined his ideal of Lu- 
theran congregational life in a free country with quotations 
from forty-five standard writers of the Lutheran Church in 
Europe, ranging all the way from Melanchthon, who was 
born in 1497, to Christopher, Pfaff, who died in 1760! We 
should hardly expect that the synod had time to hear the 
whole paper. Dr. Walther stopped reading before he had 
finished a third of it. But so great was the interest aroused 
that the pastors urged him to publish the whole Referat, 
which, without any revisions or additions, amounted to a 
volume of 217 printed pages. 

Another Referat of Doctor Walther read before the Mis- 
souri Synod in 1859 was entitled Die Lutherische Lehre von 
der Rechtfertigung (“The Lutheran Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion”). This, too, was published and, while briefer than the 
report of 1862, it is an illuminating revelation of the author’s 
intelligent and loyal adherence to the great doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith. We learn from this declaration that Doc- 
tor Walther regarded the doctrine as the indispensable key 
to the right understanding and the right practice of the 
Christian religion. In this paper Walther appeals to pas- 
tors to make a direct study of St. Paul’s epistles and recom- 
mends Luther’s writings to the laity. 


The Predestination Controversy 


(c) It is a well-known fact that Doctor Walther was the 
chief protagonist on the Missouri side in the great con- 
troversy on Predestination which shook the Synodical Con- 
ference in the seventies and eighties of the last century and 
which resulted in the withdrawal of several constituent 
synods from that Conference. The issue which was at first 
sharply drawn between certain theological professors soon 
became an issue between the synods. But the controversy 
was not purely personal nor synodical. It was also theological. 
The consequence was that the lay people of the churches 
who could not follow technical arguments became bewil- 
dered by the tremendous stir of events. It is greatly to Dr. 
Walther’s credit that he did not confine himself to the the- 
ologians in his controversial pamphlets and articles. He also 
preached and wrote for the common people. In this popular 
teaching he avoided all the technicalities until he had first 
laid in the minds of his hearers and readers a foundation 
for the thorough understanding of the Lutheran doctrine of 
predestination as drawn from the Scriptures and set forth 
especially in the church’s latest confession, the Formula of 
Concord. Two of these pamphlets for the laity are good 
illustrations of his method: Der Gnadenwahlstreit (“The 
Controversy on Election”) and Die Lehre von der Gnaden- 
wahl in Frage und Antwort (“The Doctrine of Election Set 
forth in Question and Answer Form”). 

Two controlling principles determined Doctor Walther’s 
position. He desired to give God all the glory for man’s 
present and final salvation. At the same time he refused to 
ask or to answer all the questions which human reason 
raises in its effort to bridge the gaps of its own ignorance. 
The first principle was opposed to synergism, or the doctrine 
that an unconverted man can in any way contribute to his 
own salvation. The second principle was opposed to Calvin- 
ism, which has attempted to make a consistent rational 
scheme out of the scriptural data on the subject of predes- 
tination. For Doctor Walther the consistency and righteous- 
ness of an electing God were to be trusted but not to be 
demonstrated by argument. 

We close this article by expressing the wish that more 
of the pastors and people of the United Lutheran Church 
may become acquainted at firsthand with the writings and 
the influence of Carl F. W. Walther. That influence has 
undoubtedly built up thousands of our fellow-Lutherans of 
other synods in faith and;knowledge and good works through 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Under that same guidance : 
we shall gradually come to see eye to eye with ‘them onj; 
questions which still divide and agitate the church. f 
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SAFE FROM ATTACK 


Were CHartes PINCKNEY in reach of comment upon the 
1937 convention of the American Legion, he could, we think, 
recall for publication the sentence credited to him in 1798 
as Minister to France, “Millions for defence but not one cent 
for tribute.” The veterans of the World War expressed no 
desire to assume responsibility for other nations’ quarrels, 
but they urged adequate defense, even though billions rather 
than millions must be raised to build, man and maintain a 
“first power” navy and to keep our army at full peace-time 
strength. It is obviously common sentiment among these ex- 
soldiers that ability to resist any enemy does not mean am- 
bition to attack for our own aggrandizement. 

The self-restraint of the legionnaires in the most numerous 
of their meetings since 1918 is more than commendable: it is 
remarkable. With a single possible exception we doubt 
whether any other of the world’s first-class powers could 
have had its ex-soldiers and sailors assemble in convention 
and adjourn with so little display of jingoism and boastful- 
ness. Half a century ago self-laudation for heroism and 
challenging attitude toward all other governments would 
have been expected as marks of the really he-man’s patriot- 
ism. Instead of the attitude of a swashbuckling soldier of 
fortune for whom war would bring opportunities for ad- 
vancement, the domain of Wars ts rapidly changing its rep- 
utation. War is approaching classification with cholera, 
typhus, infantile paralysis and other pestilences. 

In the old days orders from the President of the United 
States to abandon a business enterprise because the nation 
in which it was located had become involved in a war would 
have exposed an administration to the charge of cowardice, 
neglect of duty and general worthlessness. Instead of dis- 
cussing the sacrifices of life involved, the profit that might 
be derived by indemnities would have occasioned thought. 
Now we view war as we would a pestilence. There never 
‘was gallantry in exposure to yellow fever contagion, except 
‘when its carriers were sought in order that they might be 
identified and dealt with. A healthy instead of a diseased 
‘state of mind is rapidly becoming the ideal of more and more 
nations and war is proportionately seen as a disease. 

One way to cure madness is to isolate the patient. One 
way to deal with pestilence is to isolate those infected with 
it. One sees signs of the approach of a time when the jingoist 
and the devotees of war will be quarantined,—that is, they 
will be shunned by state and business until a normal morale 
is restored, 


UNWORTHY ADVERTISEMENTS 


Tue LUTHERAN strongly urges the pastors and members of 
the United Lutheran Church in America to insist that the 
sacraments and rites of the Christian religion be protected - 
against misuse for advertising purposes. Weddings at county 
fairs and in airplanes are just as legal as if the solemn vows 
were devoutly exchanged before the altar of a great cathe- 
dral, but there is no fitness in mingling marriage with dis- 
plays of fruits and livestock, with horse racing and prizes 
for pre-eminence in cooking and other domestic arts. The 
reward could not possibly be sufficient to overcome the ir- 
reverence and irrelevance of making a spectacle of marriage. 
One assumes that a minister performs the rite and receives 
a fee from the board of directors. Words fail us. . 

Recently a newspaper clipping gave us the information 
that some cemetery companies offer their chapels to parents 
willing to bring their babies to these structures for baptism. 
We learn that early church history has been studied and the 
precedent of the catacombs cited in support of a similar 
modern use. But it is not explained that the persecuted 
Christians of the second and third centuries were seeking 
safety in the darkness of underground Rome. They were 
not advertising themselves or a place of sepulture. The 
resort to the catacombs is in fact their sorrowful testimony 
to the restrictions of their day by which the use of churches, 
indeed the existence of them, was rendered impossible. As 
soon as they had liberty to do so the church was used. 

It is said that the cemetery corporation supplies a per- 
quisite for the clergyman who “officiates.” Is the sacrament 
valid? Of course God does not refuse grace to the child 
because of the time or place of administration or with regard 
to the intentions of him who acts in performing the baptism. 
But can anyone by any stretch of the imagination conceive 
of the early church permitting such a use of the rite at so 
incongruous a place and for such an improper purpose? 

It is high time that the Lutheran Church should insist on 
the proper regard by its pastors and members for the holy 
rites and holy places that are involved in worship. It is true 
that God does not confine His presence to dwellings made 
with hands and under certain circumstances the place at 
which an act of worship is performed is a non-essential. 
Philip is understood to have baptized on the highway an 
Ethiopian journeying home from Jerusalem. But obviously 
that was not the apostolic practise, and still more obviously, 
the unusual in that one incident is not a warrant for dis- 
regard of God’s house when baptism is thought of. 

Last May the president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania was correctly reported by the secular press as urging 
the use of the church building for funerals. He had ample 
reason for his recommendation. The mortician’s (under- 
taker’s) parlor is no fit place for the gathering of relatives 
and friends of the Christian who has died in the faith. Let 
the service be plain and the discourse devoted to the teach- 
ings of Holy Scripture rather than eulogy, and let the pray- 
ers rest on promises of divine comfort and not on excit- 
ing a public display of sorrow. For such a solemn com-_ 


‘munion with God by those stricken with grief, no place is 


so proper as that one hallowed by vows and devotion to God. 
Very similar reasons exist for the use of the church for 
weddings. The idea that a “church wedding” is necessarily 
a dressy, formal, fashionable affair and consequently both 
expensive and the source of much work of preparation is en- 
tirely incorrect. The chancel with the altar at its focal point 
is certainly the most suitable place for the exchange of the 
solemn vows contained in the marriage covenant and th 
minister’s house is often quite unsuitable. hs 
It is quite probable that congregations have contributed 
something to the custom of neglecting the church building 
for weddings, baptisms and funerals. Members should not 
be required to pay for the privilege of coming to their own 
font and altar for these services. Those desiring the utmost. 
simplicity should be assured that such can be obtained. 
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> WE HEarD the reports of broken speed records on land and 
Se) in the air recently; marvelous performances they were which 


were quite beyond our powers of imagination, let alone of 
explanation. But the radio announcer enlightened our un- 
_ derstanding. The trips were made with “knockless power.” 
Use knockless power, and the obstacles to getting where you 
want to go simply vanish. At least so the announcer’s 
; eulogy of his sponsor’s product would lead one to conclude. 
i 

‘© 


An Evil Called Friction 


Seriously thinking, the accomplishing of a lot of earnest 
and worthwhile endeavors could be speeded up if a con- 
siderable number of knockers could be transformed into 

boosters. Mechanically speaking, the knock complained of, 
i! we suppose, can be traced to imperfections in the power 
user. There is incomplete combustion or inaccurate tim- 
ing of the explosion or imperfect lubrication of the parts. 
Energy that should work for progress works against it. The 
_ general term for the phenomenon complained of is friction. 
We realized the genius of which knocking is a species many 
years ago when a teacher in natural science waxed eloquent 
in describing the obstacles to the perfect functioning of 
machinery which would disappear were one able to get rid 
of friction. 

_. We frankly confess that hearing about knocking in the 
' realm of transportation supplied us with a simile for some- 
_ thing not at all material. Yes, it is a congregation that seems 
_ unable to function collectively for any length of time with- 
out developing internal troubles. The members of the church 
r council do not agree in planning the season’s activities, or 
_ the president of the missionary society’s feelings were hurt 
by the failure to appreciate her hard labors, or more seri- 
ously still, the pastor’s ideas and efforts do not enlist the 
co-operation of those who are one in faith and in mission 
so far as their right to be a community of believers is con- 
_ cerned. And when a knock develops in a Christian church, 
it ought to be looked after before it disturbs the whole 
neighborhood and becomes a stumbling block to the accept- 
ance of the Gospel. 

We are told that among the equipment supplied persons 
who purchase automobiles is a guide to locating engine 
- troubles. One tests the electrical devices and the batteries, 
the gasoline lines and the carburetor, the adjustments from 
engine to wheels, and so on until the trouble is found and 
fixed. A trouble hunt is in order when knocking occurs in 
a church. It should be prompt and unprejudiced. The fault 
should be corrected, unless it is of the sort that can be over- 
come only by destroying what is of so great value as to 
justify bearing with the trouble because of the effect on 
the trouble’s maker. 


ee Pastor’s Self-examination 

The pastor in our Lutheran churches is the one who should 
start the investigations, and he should put himself under 
_ rigid inspection by way of an introduction. Perhaps what 
he needs in these days of difficulty for spiritual life and 
- growth is a shock to his self-confidence. One of our Lu- 
theran journals in a recent discussion of evangelism called 
_ the attention of its readers to the fact that the grace of God, 
and not human words of invitation or threats, leads men to 
turn to the Saviour. Having put grace into the place of 
power, the pastor should then see what sort of transmission 
he furnishes in the liturgy, in the pulpit, at meetings and in 
homes. Maybe he should get new settings for his message 
by more reading and thinking and mingling with his 
_ brethren. 
_ But possibly the trouble is among the lay portion of the 
- congregation. “Believe it or not,” there are some good people 
_ that are very difficult to work with. We knew of a “pillar” 
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in a congregation that was as sturdy as granite and just as 
“set in his ways.” Any project that called for new methods 
or new materials or new personnel he felt to be an innova- 
tion, and on principle “he was agin it.” It was a pathetic 
situation, and to the credit of his fellow churchmen, they 
used time, tact and diplomacy, until this obstacle was over- 
come. 

A frequent source of energy-wasting friction in a church 
can be traced to personal misunderstandings. In a mission 
congregation the pastor was worried by a troublesome 
stream of gossip that focused upon one leading family. By 
some careful tracing he located the source of the gossip and 
found an estimable lady who nursed an impression from 
her childhood that her father, a clergyman, did not esteem 
highly the father of the woman’s husband. It was in effect 
an obsession, a human weakness that had to be watched 
and borne with. Of course it made trouble and was harm- 
ful. But locating it made control of its effects less difficult. 


Soul-winning Near at Hand 

WE HAVE ASSIGNED the major portion of this page to facts 
and conditions that all thoughtful Christians know because 
we are at the threshold of a great advance into the domair 
of evangelism; one that will go forward with ever-increas- 
ing power if those on whom God depends to spread the 
Gospel are ready and willing to do what they can and 
should do. It should excite marked and encouraging atten- 
tion that in all the greater segments of the Lutheran Church 
in the United States and Canada the leaders have heard 
and responded to the divine invitation to go forward. We 
in the United Lutheran Church are following the “Plan of 
Promotion” that our convention at Columbus, Ohio, author- 
ized a year ago. The American Lutheran Conference, of 
which the membership is the combination of the American, 
Augustana, United Norwegian, Norwegian Free and United 
Danish synods, is focusing upon evangelism by means of a 
“preaching mission,” which will be held in ten cities. The 
Missouri Synod is likewise in process of quickening interest 
in soul-winning. An Evangelistic Center is proposed for 
experimental contacts with the unchurched, to be located in 
Cleveland, Ohio. This we infer from a news item in The 
Lutheran Witness, and recently 300 representatives of Mis- 
souri activities met in conference in St. Louis. They are pre- 
paring to commemorate a centennial next year, and a Mis- 
sion Expansion program is one item of the plan of celebration. 


Get Rid of Knocks 


We personally do not know by reading or experience of a 
previous occurrence of so remarkable a co-ordination of 
Lutherans upon the first and greatest objective of the church. 
It can be interpreted in only one way. It means that our 
Lord has for us a part in overcoming the attacks upon faith 
in Christ which a materialistic world is making. Being such 
an opportunity, it must not go past us unaccepted. 

When there is such a prospect immediately at hand; when, 
as it were, we are at the point of going forth to take pos- 
session of a land of promise; when the great commission to 
make disciples is proclaimed throughout our church, we 
should examine our means of moying. Every congregation 
and every synod should submit to a trouble audit. What- 
ever there is in the way of friction that can be removed 
should be attended to. What cannot be overcome because it 
is just human, must be counteracted. 

One source of noise can be consigned to the scrap heap. 
It is that which comes from sources not furnishing Christian 
truth and not practising Christian faith. We have no energy 
to use in dragging empty vehicles on the advance march. 
An empty cart can rattle; but what can one do with a 
rattle? 
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THE THOME (CIRCLE 


“SEE THEN THAT YE WALK CIR- 
CUMSPECTLY, NOT AS FOOLS, BUT 
AS WISE, REDEEMING THE TIME, 
BECAUSE THE DAYS ARE EVIL.” 


Are we placing all the troubles of the 
present time before the “Throne of Grace’? 
Have we forgotten His, “Come unto me,” 
when the times are evil? 


O God of love, O King of peace, 

Make wars throughout the world to cease; 
The wrath of sinful man restrain, 

Give peace, O God, give peace again. 


Remember, Lord, Thy works of old, 
The wonders that our fathers told; 
Remember not our sin’s dark stain, 
Give peace, O God, give peace again. 


Whom shall we trust but Thee, O Lord? 
Where rest, but on Thy faithful word? 
None ever call’d on Thee in vain; 

Give peace, O God, give peace again. 


Where Saints and Angels dwell above, 

All hearts are knit in holy love; 

O bind us in that heav’nly chain, 

Give peace, O God, give peace again. 
—H. W. Baker. 


FLAME-COLORED COSMOS 
By Charlotta Gilbert 


It was not a very big back yard, but 
Sally Gregg managed to spend a great deal 
of time there every day. For Sally, as her 
young brother, Sam, explained, “was bugs 
on botany.” She thought of that now, sit- 
ting on the back-porch steps, on a warm 
August evening, and smiled at the thought. 
Sam’s language might be a bit inelegant, 
but it was descriptive. Her flowers were 
practically the alpha and the omega of her 
existence. 

A garden was fun, Sally reflected, her 
brown eyes roving from one beautiful 
bloom to another. Despite grubby hands 
and aching muscles she got as big a thrill 
out of growing things as her chum, Deb 
Rowland, got out of her painting, or any 
of the other girls from their tennis and 
swimming. 

But there was more to it than just fun. 
Her future, her every ambition, was bound 
up in her green leaves, in colorful petals. 
Sally forgot the prosaic rattle of supper- 
dishes from the Parke’s kitchen on her left 
and the plaintive wails of Buddy Carlton’s 
saxophone on her right. She saw herself 
moving serene and competent between 
rows of exotic flowers in a great green- 
house of her own. She heard herself lec- 
turing in tones of authority in the botany 
department of the university. She saw her- 
self in a bright-colored smock working in 
the laboratory under Professor Abbott. 

That future, appropriately enovgh, de- 
pended almost entirely upon a tall, lacy- 
leaved clump of cosmos that occupied part 
of the flower bed on one side of the yard. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


This particular plant was covered with 


delicate, graceful flowers of a rich, vivid 
orange color, in striking contrast to the 
more subdued pink, white and lavender 
of the rest of the cosmos. It was a new 
variety, developed by Sally herself after 
several summers of experimentation. 

It was too bad there was only the one 
plant. She would have liked more for seed. 
And tomorrow morning early, while the 
dew was still fresh and sparkling on them, 
she planned to cut a bouquet to exhibit 
at the flower show which the Woman’s 
Club was holding in the Y. W. C. A. There 
was a prize of fifty dollars for the best 
new flower exhibited, and Sally needed 
that money for her “going-to-college” 
fund. There were other pvzizes, too, for the 
best specimens in each group, and for the 
most artistically arranged exhibits. With 
good fortune she might run that fifty dol- 
lars up to fifty-five, or even sixty. 

Through the screen door at her back she 
heard her mother inquire, “Where’s Sally?” 
Sam, busy at the kitchen table restringing 
a tennis racket, grunted, “Out in the yard, 
watching money grow on her flower- 
stalks.” 

Sam thought she was mercenary about 
her flowers, but then he didn’t want to 
attend the university, as she did. When 
Sam was through high school he would 
go. into the grocery store with Dad, as a 
matter of course. But a grocery store was 
no place for a girl, and ever since she 
could remember Sally had been planning 
and saving her pennies to specialize in 
botany at the local university. They of- 
fered one of the best courses in the East, 
and by living at home she could save 
money. Tuition and books were all she 
would have to pay, but even they added 
up to quite a formidable sum. And here 
it was the summer after her graduation 
from high school, and she was still sev- 
enty-five dollars short. Next month the 
fall semester would start, and unless she 
carried off at least one of the flower show 
prizes she was out of luck. 

She turned to greet her mother, who 
had come out on to the porch, but the 
words froze on her lips. “Why, what’s the 
matter?” she managed to gasp at last. She 
had never seen her mother’s face so pale 
or her eyes so troubled. 

“It’s Deb, Sally. She was driving down 
to the station to meet her father’s train, 
and another car sideswiped her. She—I’m 
afraid it will be a long, long time before 
Deb can walk again, if ever.” 

“Oh, mother, no!” Why, only this morn- 
ing she and Deb had been together, gaily 
making plans for their Sunday school class 
picnic. It was inconceivable that such a 
terrible fate should befall her very best 
chum—Deb, with her shining, golden hair 
and her merry blue eyes, her quiet friend- 
liness, and her rapidly developing talent 
as a painter. 

“TIs—is she in the hospital?” asked Sally, 
her voice almost failing her. 


“No, they took her home.” 

Sally sprang to her feet. “I must go and 
see her!, They’ll let me, I suppose?” 

“I think so,” said mother, managing a 
little smile of pride in her daughter’s 
thoughtfulness. She called after Sally, who 
had run up-stairs to slip into a clean 
dress. “I’d take along some of your lovely 
flowers, if I were you. Deb always enjoys 
them so. Those flame-colored cosmos, es- 
pecially. 

Sally stood stock still in the doorway of 
her room. Something very like fear 
clutched at her heart. Her flame-colored 
cosmos! Oh, but she couldn’t take them. 
She advanced slowly into the room, argu- 
ing with herself. Of course Deb would 
count on her bringing flowers. And if Deb 
were going to have to lie on her back for 
a long time, with one leg in a plaster cast, 
she deserved the brightest, most colorful 
flowers in the garden to cheer her and 
give her courage. 

But there was only one pitifully small 
clump of the new cosmos, with only enough 
flowers for the show tomorrow and to pro- 
vide seed for next year. If she sacrificed 
the seed, all her painstaking work would 
be in vain. If she gave up her entry in the 
flower show, it would mean that she must 
give up college for a year at least, and 
possibly forever. 

Deb wouldn’t want her to do that. On © 
their frequent trips to the country—Deb 
to paint and Sally to find wild-flower spe- 
cimens—they had often talked about col- 
lege, about the careers they planned to 
carve out for themselves. “We mustn’t ever 
let anything interfere with going to col- 
lege,” Deb had said, working away at her 
easel, And Sally, resting against the rail 
fence, had replied, “Not ever,” in tones of 
absolute finality. 

Now here was this terrible accident, 
happening with lightning-like swiftness, to 
interfere with Deb’s going to college. And 
because Deb was her best friend, that bolt 
of lightning was threatening to destroy 
Sally’s college plans, too. But she wouldn’t 
let it, she determined, wriggling her arms 
into the sleeves of a fresh dress. She would 
take Deb some of the zinnias, although 
they had been attacked by mildew and 
were no longer very pretty for cutting. 
With some of the big blue asters they 
would make a bouquet that was colorful 
and would keep fresh for a long time. 

It was not that she was making “second 
best” do for Deb, she argued to her reflec- 
tion in the mirror as she ran a comb 
through her brown waves. Deb would 
understand and approve. She ran down- 
stairs, found the scissors, and looked about 
for a basket to hold the flowers. “I’ll cut 
some of the zinnias and asters,” she called | 
to mother, who was moving about in the 
kitchen. “Mrs. Rowland has cosmos in her 
garden, so it wouldn’t be any treat for 
Deb to take her the ordinary kind, and 
the other I must have——” 


Sally gave a gasp of dismay. On the 
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kitchen table stood the basket she was 
hunting, piled high with flame-colored cos- 
mos. Mother said calmly, “I thought I’d 
cut them while you dressed, to save time. 
They make a lovely bouquet, don’t they?” 

Gamely Sally smiled an assent. No use 
letting mother know that she had knocked 
her daughter’s world crashing about her 
feet. She went to the door. If there were 
enough of the flowers left she would make 
up that bouquet for the flower show to- 
morrow, regardless. If she won the fifty- 
dollar prize, college would still be possible. 
And college would be ample compensa- 
tion for the loss of all her seed. 

(To be concluded) 


THE ACCOMMODATING 
GIRL 


Have you Noticep how friends flock to 
a girl who is accommodating—the girl who 
is always willing to help her mates, and 
the girl who never wastes time in dodging, 
but who says, “Oh, I will do that?” 

This reminds me of what Grandma 
Henderson said of two grocers. She said: 
“Mr. Salter has a great big store, with 
everything fixed up fine, but he has no ac- 
commodation. Now the store of old Silas 
Thorpe needs painting and his stock is 
small, but he is so accommodating. He 
says to me, ‘Now, Grandma, I am out of 
your brand of tea, but I’ll get it for you’; 
and then he sends clear to the city for a 
single pound of tea for a dried-up old 
woman like me.” 

Julia Whitney is one girl who is cer- 
tainly swift to help, share, accommodate. 
Listen to her as she exclaims eagerly: “Oh, 
girls, Miss Cooper has just taught me that 
new Venetian stitch, and it makes the most 


_ beautiful work! Come up to the house to- 


night and I will teach it to you.” Did not 
every girl in school have a big red apple 
when her Uncle Jason sent her a bushel 
from his big farm in Maine? Yes, and I 
have been told that the boys of her ac- 
quaintance fared equally well. As one boy 
said, “A red apple from a true-blue girl.” 

Blocks and blocks out of her way Julia 
traveled to do a small errand for crippled 
Mrs. Harper, who must sit in her wheeled 
chair all day. Julia said to her mother: 
“I would run my feet off for that dear, 
patient Mrs. Harper, who always smiles 
and says, “Thank you, my dear.’” 

What a contrast to Julia we find in Car- 
rie Adams! It is no wonder that she lacks 
friends, for she does nothing to keep them. 
She hhas fine clothing and a beautiful face 
—not a single wart on her hands or freckle 
on her face—and still she lacks friends. 
Jack Scott said of Carrie, “She would 
make a splendid female Robinson Crusoe 


on a desert island.” No wonder she gets 
- lonesome, thinking of self all the time. At 


school, when her chum exclaimed, “There. 
I must have left my pencil at home!” this 
selfish girl said to herself, “Well, I don’t 


- want Edna to use my freshly sharpened 


pencil.” The upshot of the matter was that 


she hid the pencil, and when Edna said, 
_ “May I borrow your pencil?” she replied, 
“Why, my pencil was right here on the 


desk, but I can’t see it anywhere now!” 


_ She takes no pains to please or to help, 
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then she grumbles loudly because she is 
not popular with her mates. As we think 
of the two girls we say, “Look on this pic- 
ture, then on that.”—George W. Tuttle. 


SUMMER’S END 


THE WILLOW TREE bends down between, 
But if I turn my head 

I still can see you, as I lean, 
Little—and rusty-red. 


O little home of summer hours, 
You stood there quite alone. 

A climbing rosebush, full of flowers 
Across your door had grown. 


You had been sleeping till we came 
And woke you from your rest. 

We made you part of every game, 
The playmate we loved best. 


And once you were a caravel, 
Sailing the unknown seas; 

And then a blockhouse—with a well; 
The Indians were the trees. 


And will you wish that we were here, 
When snow is falling white? 

And will you dream about us, dear, 
Through each long winter night? 


You could not even watch us go, 
However hard you tried! 

They shuttered all your windows so, 
And left you dark inside! 


O little house beside the tree, 
We showed you how to play! 
What will you do? How can you see, 
Now we have come away? 
—Aldis Dunbar. 


HOW DO YOU LOVE YOUR 
CHILD? 


How bo you LovE your child? asks Milde- 
garde Hawthorne, in an Exchange, selfishly 
or unselfishly? 

It is the mother who is the wise friend 
of her children who is the loving mother, 
who sees to it that their bodies are healthy 
and well fed, and that they are given 
proper training in exercise and good habits, 
who helps the young minds develop, and 
seeks to find the best type of schooling for 
each one of them; who doesn’t insist that 
Tom shall go to college or Will be a doctor 
or Kate stay at home, but who finds out 
what Tom and Will and Kate are best 
fitted for, and helps them to work for that 
end. 

It is the mother who delights in seeing 
her children happy, not in seeing them 
indulged, and who can stand noise and 
clatter when young nerves are wild with 
joy and must have expression, but who 
finds the time and takes the pains to in- 
sist on good manners, who loves her 
children. 

She may prate of sacrifices all day, and 
perhaps she may have sacrificed herself; 
but if she looks for reward and demands 
payment it was never love that prompted 
the sacrifice, it was a special form of self- 
indulgence.—Exchange. 
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THE FORTUNE WOULD 
KEEP . 


A story is told of a farm laborer in 
Scotland whose brother in America died 
and left him a fortune of several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

An attorney was named as the admin- 
istrator. It was his duty to find the lucky 
brother. 

“He was slicing turnips for the sheep 
on his employer’s farm, up among the 
mist-clad hills of Scotland, when I found 
him. I had traced his life from the old 
farm on which he was born, step by step 
through the forty years of ill-paid and 
often most unpleasant labor before I ap- 
proached him. It was not difficult, for he 
had held but a few positions in all those 
years. Everyone in the countryside knew 
him. 

“Are you John McCluskey?” I asked. 

“I am,” said he, without taking his eyes 
from the turnips and the knife. 

“Your brother James is dead in New 
York,” said I. 

“Aweel, aweel, all men must e’en die,” 
he said, slicing away. 

“He left you a great fortune, said I. 
“I want you to come to the house with 
me, so that I can establish your identity 
and arrange for you to enter into posses- 
sion of the estate. 

“TIL talk to ye at sax o’clock, young 
man,” said he. “T’ll be busy till then. Thay 
fortune will keep, but thay turnips will 
not.”—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“EVERY VESTIGE of string can be removed 
from string beans if, after thorough wash- 
ing, you plunge them into boiling water 


for five minutes, then drain. Then the 
strings are readily removed.” 
CREAMED OvysTERS ON Toast. To one 


tablespoonful of melted butter, add one 
tablespoonful flour and blend well. To this 
add one pint of rich milk or “B” cream. 
Stir well and let come to a boil. Add one 
pint of medium sized oysters, season to 
taste and let come to a boil. Place on crisp 
pieces of toast, previously made, and serve 
at once. 


AUTUMN CHANGE 
By Maud E. Uschold 


AvutumN brushes lightly the trees with del- 
icate yellow; 

Lets scarcely a breeze stir branches of 
deepening gold, 

For leaves, in clouds like butterflies, when 
days grow mellow, 

Will part from them and fall to the cool, 
dark mold. 


In drowsy eddies they’ll drift to tawny 
grasses, 

Seeking earth’s dark compassion through 
winter storm. 

Gold upon gold, as the splendor of autumn 
passes, 

They will spend with winter for snow to 
keep them warm.—Young People. 
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Christians Are Safe in God’s Keeping 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Jude 1-4, 17-25. The Sunday School Lesson for October 10 


JUDE IDENTIFIES HIMSELF in relation to 
Christ and to the church. He regarded 
Christ as his master and himself as His 
bond slave, ever willing to do His bidding. 
James was the head of the church at Jeru- 
salem, and it was to him that Jude referred 
as authority for writing as he did. Though 
James was the brother of the Lord, Jude 
does not claim such relationship for him- 
self. Doubtless he esteemed his spiritual 
relation to Jesus far above the relation of 
kinship. He wrote to Christians, probably 
formerly Jews, who were enjoying the 
liberty they had through Christ. Jude 
started with a prayer for his readers, that 
they might have a multiplied abundance 
of divine blessings and might manifest 
right conduct in dealing one with another. 

This brief letter has come down to us as 
a kind of pamphlet,’ leaflet, or tract. It 
deals with ancient happenings and condi- 
tions, but we have similar matters con- 
fronting Christians today. Though nineteen 
hundred years have passed since Jude 
wrote, what he wrote has a needed and 
useful message for our times. In fact, 
many a minister now could pattern a let- 
ter to his congregation after what we have 
in this little book of Jude. 


Purpose 


Apparently Jude’s purpose had been to 
write them a longer treatise concerning 
the general theme of salvation, a theme of 
mutual interest. But some things had 
transpired to change his mind. This shows 
his willingness to supplant his plans with 
what would be better for them, a fine atti- 
tude for all of us. So Jude wrote an exhor- 
tation and warning. Ungodly men, though 
professing Christians, had undertaken to 
discredit the faith in which the members 
believed. Faith here means a body of 
teaching, a statement of what they be- 
lieved. This doctrine had too much au- 
thority back of it to allow its alteration 
or repudiation. It had been delivered to 
the church in a completed statement. 
Nothing needed to be changed or added. 
These ungodly men advocated liberties of 
conduct, even immoralities, as not being 
in discord with Christian faith. God and 
Christ were denied. They went out of 
their way to justify immoral acts and im- 
purity of life, asserting that such practices 
were not contrary to the grace of God or 
did not hinder its blessings. All this sounds 
much like the present, when certain 
teachers and writers ridicule the sixth 
commandment, even advocating uncurbed 
immoral indulgence. Impurity is not taboo; 
it is not only tolerated, but its practice is 
advised. Jude’s call for an earnest con- 
tending for the faith need be resounded. 


Plan 


The certain fate of these ungodly trai- 
tors of the Christian faith, Jude declared 
on the ground of what had already taken 
place. He cited the destruction of the un- 
believers in Israel; this was a matter of 


history. The angels had been cast out of 
their principality, where, according to 
Jewish belief, they ruled earth’s creatures; 
their punishment later was certain. The 
dreadful fate of Sodom and Gomorrah was 
punishment for their corruption and im- 
pure life. 

But his readers were to be different. 
They were to have a plan to follow that 
would lead them into a firm stand for 
their faith, and free them from the danger 
of being overwhelmed by any tide of un- 
godly teaching or practice. What the apos- 
tles had taught was to be kept in mind. 
Their warning against these advocates of 
corrupt living who ridiculed the way of 
living which the Gospel recommended, 
made possible, and required, was to be 
heeded. The apostles had prepared them 
for such an emergency by telling them be- 
forehand the danger they would later be 
in. Christians were to care for self-de- 
velopment in the ways of Christ and 
Christian living. Building on the faith, or 
doctrine, seeking the help of the Holy 
Spirit, keeping fit to be in the compass of 
divine love, and expecting Christ’s mercy, 
or blessing, for time and eternity—thus 
could they be sure of safety in God’s 
keeping. 

But Christians owe something even to 
those who are the foes of Christ, who 
hinder the Christian progress of believers, 
who proclaim false standards for spiritual 
living. All these were in the church, 
“crept in unawares,” and some may have 
been unintentional offenders. Not every 
church member who gets in the way of 
progress does so maliciously. Jude rec- 
ognized that not all are to be handled in 
the same way, but all are to be dealt with 
to put them in the right. Some are to be 
sympathetically reasoned with, some are 
to be rebuked for their contentiousness, 
and some are to be persuaded to walk in 


THINK OF THESE 


ALL BELIEVERS in Christ have much in 
common, this much at least, that they are 
sinners saved by grace through faith in 
Christ. 


The church is never entirely free from 
ungodly men who creep in and secretly do 
harm. 


The wise Christian builds on the faith he 
has in Christ; as he builds his faith grows. 


We owe charitable consideration and 
sympathetic help to any who go wrong in 
faith and conduct. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


October 4-10 
Kept for Christ. Jude 1-4. 
Kept in the Love of God. Jude 17-25. 
God Our Keeper. Psalm 121: 1-8. 
. Kept by the Power of God. I Peter 1: 3-10. 
Kept in Temptation. Revelation 3: 7-13. 
. God a Refuge. Psalm 31: 19-24. 
Living with God Forever. Rev. 7: 9-17. 
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the ways of Christ. Jude was positive in 
declaring the necessity of ridding the 
church of all who interfered with the 


teaching and life of church, but he was 


equally positive in recommending a plan 
for winning them to true faith and right 
life. His readers were to realize that they 
must meet every requirement laid down 
for them by God. Their endeavor to do so 
would tend to keep them true to Christian 
life, and make them sure of their own 
safety in His keeping. 


Praise 


All praise to God for the assurance that 
He had a way for Christians to pursue 
which would protect them from falling, 
and would make them His servants in 
helping to restore delinquents in the faith 
—thus Jude broke into a doxology. To 
God must be all the credit. Every thought 
man can have of wisdom and glory and 
majesty and dominion and power finds its 
completest measure in God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ. And think of this—if the 
Christian takes God at His word, he can 
walk in the ways of God. 


TAKING TIME 


WE HAVE BEEN a much-hurried people. 
One of our chief aims is to get ahead of 
others. A man was seen running to get 
across the railroad track before the train 
coming around the curve passed. When 
asked what he did when he got across, he 
replied that he watched the train go by. 
Much of our hurried activity is to little or 
no purpose. It is a state of mind we have 
partly inherited and partly acquired. We 
have failed to distinguish between move- 
ment and progress. To be everlastingly on 
the go may not count for anything when 
the day’s or month’s or year’s work is 
done. Taking time to do a piece of work 
usually insures its being done well. There 
are tasks at which we cannot hurry. 

It has often been pointed out that God 
does not seem to be in a hurry. Whether 
He took thousands or millions of years to 
create the world makes little difference. It 
would seem He took His good time to 
create it. He neither grows an oak nor 
develops a civilization under hundreds of 
years. One of the ideas the apostles got 
was that Jesus was so slow in establishing 
His kingdom. What they thought should 
be done almost over night He is taking 
thousands of years to produce. The thing 
that impresses and disturbs many good 
people today is the apparent tardiness of 
their Lord. Our prayer that He shall come 
quickly and set things to rights seems to 
receive no attention. 

We used to sing a hymn that ran, “Take 
time to be holy.” It may not have been 
good poetry or good music, but it carried 
a most important message. Possibly God 
is taking so much time because we have 
been in such a hurry. He has been grow- 
ing souls, and that is not done by the 
clock. It is a process that cannot be hur- 
ried. Men laugh if you say to them, “Take 
your time.” We have yet to learn the 
value of leisure and unhurried activity. 
Character is not grown according to the 
speed of our trains or airplanes, or the 
lightning velocity of our messages. It calls 
for quiet and the pauses of life. — 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WEAVING IN THE WON 
Acts 18: 24-28 


THE CONFIRMATION PLEDGE is a double one. 
Too often we church people forget this. 
We see the confirmand kneel before the 
altar declaring faith in Christ Jesus. We 
hope that this pledge will be kept. We do 
not realize that the church also is making 
a pledge to the confirmand. The people of 
the church are entering into a covenant 
with the one who is being confirmed at 
their altar. There is a responsibility as- 
sumed for the spiritual culture and for the 
directed service of the confirmands. This 
responsibility cannot be shifted entirely to 
the shoulders of the one who has made 
confession of faith. The church must do 
all in her power to keep the newly con- 
firmed in the faith. : 


Too Much for Granted! 


Do we not take entirely too much for 
granted the loyalty of our newly con- 
firmed? We assume since they have made 
so fine a declaration of loyalty, they will 
keep it. If they do not, we shrug our 
shoulders and say, “One more who has 
accepted confirmation as a _ graduation 
ceremony out of the church! One more 
broken pledge!” We are not blameless if 
we have not done what we could to keep 
the newly confirmed loyal. 

We take for granted that they will come 
to church regularly whether anyone greets 
them and notes their presence or not. We 
take for granted they will continue faith- 
ful attendance at church school—or do we? 
We take for granted that they will find 
their own way into the various organiza- 
tions of the church. And we feel ag- 
grieved if they don’t. We take for granted 
that they will attend communion services, 
since they have been instructed in the 
meaning of the Sacrament of the Altar. But 
if they are absent, none of us asks the rea- 
son why! We take for granted that they 
will jump into the stride of long and faith- 
‘ful attendants of the services of the church, 
when they have had little experience of 
the power of Christianity in meeting daily 
needs and have had but a short period of 
instruction in the meaning of the church 
and the way of salvation. No wonder the 
lapsed membership of the newly confirmed 
is a pressing problem of our church! 


Further Instruction 


In the usual church the period of in- 
struction for confirmation is very inade- 
quate. These young folks, and their older 
friends who join our churches, know the 


minimum of the things necessary for in- 
_telligent membership. The period imme- 


diately after confirmation should also be 
used for instruction. There are many ways 


in which this instruction can be given. 


Classes are formed in some churches, 


_ using advanced texts in various subjects. 
_ The Luther League offers a splendid post- 


graduate course for the newly confirmed. 


_ The Young Women’s Missionary Society 


has a most interesting and helpful course 
for the girls. There are also organized 
Sunday school classes and local organiza- 
tions, in all of which there should be op- 
portunity for additional instruction. 

These opportunities for education will 
not be of any service to those who do not 
accept them. That is a trite statement, but 
it calls attention to the importance of 
“Weaving the Won” into these groups. It 
is not enough to announce them, or to 
have posters advertising their meetings, 
or to print paragraphs in the bulletin about 
them. There must be invitations, personal 
and pressing. They must receive friendly 
advances from the older members of the 
groups and be made to feel at home. If 
they come once or twice and then are 
absent, they must be followed up. Many 
will require a great deal of following, but 
there is a Christian life at stake! Their 
whole future in the church may depend 
on that one additional effort to hold them 
in these groups. Some churches have com- 
plete educational programs that offer in- 
struction for every age group. These 
churches have realized their responsibility 
as representatives of the Great Teacher. 
They have received His command seriously, 
“Go, teach!” With all this effort there 
will be some who fall away. But the per- 
centage of loss can be reduced by intel- 
ligent effort. 


Places of Service 


The serving Christian will not drift, I 
have often objected to the phrase “holding 
our young people.” There is a sense where 
such a use of the word “holding” is legit- 
imate. But too often it is used as an ex- 
cuse for introducing questionable means 
for holding youth, There is no problem of 
holding young people if you can keep them 
busy. Places of service must be found for 
every member of the church if the full 
responsibility of the church is to be met. 
Placement in service requires at least two 
things, the knowledge of the talents of the 
members and a knowledge of the positions 
where these talents can be of use. 

What can these new members do? What 
particular talents do they have? What do 
they do in school or in business? How 
much time do they have that could be used 
in direct church work? Have they musical 
talents? Are there possibilities of growth 
in ability? Such a series of questions with 
regard to every new member of the church 
would indicate the kind of service to be 
expected. 

What places of service are open in the 
church? In the leadership training text 
“My Work,” by Nolde and Hoh, there is a 
chart showing the possible congregational 
leaders in the average Lutheran Church. 
It is appended. Study it in relation to your 
congregation. Check off the positions that 
you have in your congregation and add 
those that do not appear in the chart. Are 
any places unfilled? Then add another list 
of organizations and classes where new 
members would be welcome. With the 
chart amended to show your own congre- 


gational situation on the one hand and the 
list of members received in the last year or 
two on the other, you can check the sery- 
ice needs against the service abilities in 
the new membership list. Remember that 
for every congregational leader, there 
must be many followers. Perhaps as some- 
one has said, the crying need of the church 
is not more good leaders but more good 
followers. 


Possible Congregational Leaders 
1. Pastors 


2. Pastor’s Assistants 
1. Lay Readers 
2. Deaconesses 
3. Parish Workers 
4. Office Secretaries 


3. Executive Boards or Committees 
1. Church Council 
2. Board or Committee of Education 
3. Executive Committee of 
a. Church Schools 
b. Missionary Societies 
c. Young People’s Societies 
d. Brotherhood 
e. Other Societies 


4. Executive Officers 
1, President 
2. Vice-presidents 
3. Secretaries 
a. Recording 
b. Corresponding 
c. Statistical 
d. Financial 
4. Treasurer of 
. Congregation 
. Church Council 
. Board of Education 
. Church Schools 
. Missionary Societies 
Young People’s Societies 
. Brotherhood 
. Other Societies 


5. Supervisory Officers 
1. Superintendent of 
a, Church Schools 
b. Young People’s Societies 
c. Missionary Societies 
d. Other Societies 
e. Unorganized Groups 


2. Director of 

. Evangelism 

. Religious Education 
. Leadership Training 
. Worship 

Music 

Missions 

. Stewardship 

. Charity and Relief 
Student Work 

Life Service 

. Recreation 
Publicity 
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6. Teachers 
1. In Sunday School 
2. In Weekday School 
3. In Vacation Church School 
4, Of Catechetical Classes 
5. Of Leadership Training Classes 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Rebel Religion 


Christ, Community and Church. By B. C. 
Plowright. Round Table Press, Inc., New 
York. 1937. Pages 195. Price, $2.00. 


The author is the pastor of Queen’s Park 
Congregational Church, London, and the 
volume is listed as a Religious Book Club 
selection. A generally sympathetic fore- 
word is supplied by John Macmurray, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the University of 
London. 

The general thesis is that the Christian 
Church has largely failed to live up to its 
inherently rebel character, that rather than 
mold the world it has been increasingly 
molded by it, and that as a result real 
world leadership is steadily passing from 
its hands—at present being taken over 
largely by the Communists who, though 
by force and not by love and with no 
thought of service to God, are seeking to 
achieve essentially Christian aims in so- 
ciety. The author argues, with consider- 
able cogency, that it is not the purposes 
but rather only the methods of the Com- 
munists that we can dispute. They have 
stolen our thunder and are using it to bet- 
ter effect. A strong appeal is made for a 
resumption of its rebel character by the 
church which, by virtue of its inner su- 
periority, is in a position to accomplish 
the most lasting and acceptable rebuilding 
of our badly shattered civilization. He 
pleads for a material expression of our 
faith in God by the establishment, in the 
midst of society, of the Holy Communion 
(for him the church’s sole excuse for ex- 
istence). But his pleas bring thoughts of 
communal experiments down through the 
ages and do not commend themselves as 
any more practicable in this day than in 
times past. Yet even as we challenge his 
pleas on that ground, something within 
rebukes us, followers of Christ, for apply- 
ing such a test. 

The volume seems timed to meet the 
hour of the recently adjourned Oxford 
Conference and seems to meet its mind as 
well. Throughout, there is a Scriptural 
emphasis (with a particularly interesting 
treatment of Christ’s triple temptation and 
of the Beatitudes) and the author is con- 
vinced that he is on unshakable New 
Testament ground. To many, however, he 
will seem to slight the individual gospel 
and, by his condemnaton of it as almost 
utterly futile, to reveal something of a 
Reformed bias. Nor, of course, do Lu- 
therans and their church seem to him to 
be in any sense realistic in their general 
position. 

The analysis of what he terms “The 
Debacle” (Chapter I) and portions of the 
material on “The Kingdom of God” (Chap- 
ter III) are most interesting. Perhaps the 
most striking section of all (Chapter V1) 
bears the title, “Dynamite and Curl- 
Papers.” May these preferences rest on the 
fact that it is so much pleasanter to study 
objectively the sins of the past or the 
teachings of Jesus than to face the pres- 
ent shortcomings and the future’s respon- 
sibilities? I fear it may be so. 

The volume reveals a mind that has 
carefully studied the issues before passing 


judgment, that is bold in analysis, com- 
parison, outlook, and proposal, and is not 
afraid to “plow right in.” That it has been 
written “amid the pressure of the ordinary 
duties of a full charge in the ministry” has 
not robbed it of either scholarship or 
strength. Read it! It may not result in 
complete conviction nor yet in action. But 
it will stir up complacency and tend to 
balance a too generally unsocial outlook, 
if you have either. You are a Lutheran, 
aren’t you? Henry H. BAGcer. 


Women of the New Testament 


By Dr. Abraham Kuyper. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 95. Price, $1.00 cloth; 65 cents paper. 


Interest in Biblical characters does not 
wane, though interpretations of them have 
been many. Each new one finds interested 
readers who are informed and stimulated 
by what they read. Dr. Kuyper skillfully 
and sanely analyzes the twenty-eight 
women of the New Testament, making 
each one stand forth in her deserved 
worth, or lack of it as in the case of Hero- 
dias, Sapphira, and Jezebel, the prophetess 
of Thyatira. To each chapter has been 
added a number of questions for study and 
discussion, thus fitting the book for use in 
various study groups. D. Burt Smirn. 


We Pray Thee, Lord 


By Roy Wallace Thomas. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville. 1937. Pages 170. Price, 
$1.25. 


“The main view of prayer presented in 
this book may be stated simply: to ‘ask’ of 
God is not to call Him to our side, but to 
ally ourselves fully with Him.” The sub- 
title is, “Studies in Positive and Creative 
Prayer.” 

In this view prayer is not primarily 
praise, petition, confession, nor interces- 
sion. Praise is permitted, if it be sincere 
and modest. Petition is not important for 
God is always anxious to do every good 
thing we ask even before we ask. Con- 
fession is not given a vital place. Inter- 
cession is valid only when there is an 
immediate relation, sympathy, and help- 
ful contact with those for whom interces- 
sion is made. Prayer, then, is self-adjust- 
ment, self-determination, and self-expres- 
sion. Its essence is the exercise of desire 
and will by the individual. It is a part 
of the process of human thinking. 

The maintenance of this position seems 
to require a modern interpretation of 
Scripture. It assumes that man is poten- 
tially dynamic and self-sufficient. The 
statements of prophets, apostles, and even 
of Jesus, were limited by their age, knowl- 
edge, and racial inheritance. Most of the 
praying and prayers of the church through 
the ages is “oblique,” and needs extensive 
revision. One learns to pray effectively in 
the light of modern scientific learning and 
as an act of oneself. Prayer becomes the 
opening of oneself, the development of a 
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dominant desire, the declaring of one’s 
own determination to be or to do some- 
thing, and the going about the execution 


_of the resolve. ; 


The subjective element in the Christian 
life and in prayer is important and needs 
emphasis. We need more definite convic- 
tions, decisions, and expressions. Luther 
included this element in his explanations 
of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. It 
has its place in Christian experience. The 
treatment in this book may increase that 
emphasis helpfully and it may help to cor- 
rect some confused ideas about prayer. 
However, to this end it is not necessary 
to adapt Scripture, nor to challenge ruth- 
lessly the prayers of the whole church, 
nor to elevate the subjéctive element in 
prayer so as to suppress the other essen- 
tial elements. After one reads this book 
one still realizes that prayer is not fully 
explained as a part of the process of 
human thinking but that it remains a mys- 
tery,—a divinely revealed exercise of faith 
in God for our use but not very largely 
comprehended by the human mind. 

M. L. STmREwALtt. 


WEAVING IN THE WON 
(Continued from page 19) 


6. Of Special Study Groups such as 
a. Missions 
b. Stewardship 
c. Evangelism 
d. Parenthood 


7. Miscellaneous Workers 
1. Instrumentalists 
a. Organists 
b. Pianists 
c. Other Musicians 
. Librarians 
. Historians 
. Archivists 
Counselors 
Canvassers 
. Visitors 
. Chairmen and Members of Special 
Committees : 
. Altar 
. Worship 
Music 
. Evangelism 
. Missions 
Stewardship 
. Charity and Relief 
. Student Work 
Life Service 
Membership 
. Program 
Socials 
m. Recreation 
n. Publicity 
o. Finance 
9. Ushers 
10. Janitors 


8. Parents or Guardians 


COND IR OOD 


Pro so ho ao op 


% * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, October 17. Ad- 
ditional use could be made of the above 
chart by writing in the names of all who 


have the various leadership obligations in. 


your church. It might be found that some 
are overworked. Perhaps the pastor is 
doing a great deal of detail work that some 
volunteers could undertake. Next topic— 
A Gilt-Edge Investment. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


REFERENCES TO JEWS 
DISAPPROVED 


AT A REGULAR MEETING of the Board of 
Trustees of Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mis- 
sion held on September 9, 1937, the Board 
unanimously expressed disapproval of the 
derogatory references to the Jews in the 
article, “The Church Situation in Ger- 
many,” by Dr. M. Reu, appearing in Tur 
LuTHeran of September 1. This protest is 
based upon the following: 

1. It has been well said by Edmund 
Burke, “I do not know the method of 
drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people.” It seems that Dr. Reu has pre- 
sumed to do this; and has indicted the 
Jewish people not only for actual, but for 
imaginary wrongs as well. Further, he 
actually gives tacit approval to anti- 
Semitism, and THe LuTHeraN utters no dis- 
claimer for such an attitude. 

2. The United Lutheran Church has des- 
ignated the eighteenth Sunday after Trin- 
ity as Hebrew Mission day; and has called 
upon our pastors and people to minister, 
in the name of Christ, to His kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh. We are convinced 
that such inimical references to the Jewish 
people as appeared in the above-mentioned 
article, serve not only as a deterrent to 
the cause of Jewish evangelization, but 
also aid in fostering an anti-Christian 
spirit of race antagonism. 

Desire was expressed that this protest 
appear in Tue LuTHERAN at an early date. 

CHARLES J. HINEs, 
Secretary for the Board of Trustees. 


“A MILLION AND A HALF” 


Tracts of Value, Ohio Tract Secretary 
‘ Refus Rings Writes 


A MILLION and a half copies—a pile of 
folders reaching 2,500 feet into the air— 
that’s the size of the new edition of tracts 
now coming off the press for the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Publicity Bureau. A mil- 
lion and a half is a quantity that most of 
us would not wish to count piece by piece, 
yet these same tracts will be handed out 
one by one until the edition is exhausted. 

Dr. Paul Krauss, writing in a recent 
issue of THe LUTHERAN, says that “If the 


“Christian world gave itself to the prop- 


aganda of the Gospel through distribution 
of Christian literature as zealously as false 
propagandists circulate false tracts in be- 
half of their philosophies, the church would 
not be in the somewhat faltering and 
slightly fearful spirit that we find too fre- 
quently today.” There are many of us who 
have been interested in the right distribu- 
tion of good tracts who can say a hearty 
“Amen” to Dr. Krauss’ remarks. While it is 
true that the church at large needs to be 
awakened to the possibilities of tract evan- 
gelism, there are nevertheless many groups 
in the Lutheran Church that are inter- 
ested in the work. In addition to the mil- 
lions of tracts that have been issued by the 
agency mentioned above, there are other 
thousands that are issued by the Lutheran 


. _ Book Mission, the Lutheran Bible Institute, 


YS a 


and our own United Lutheran Publication 
House. 

The experience of those who have tried 
to promote this important work shows that 
our fellow Christians are disinterested 
largely because they are not aware that 
good tracts are available, and also because 
pastors have neglected to suggest that 
many laymen can find in tract distribution 
a simple, yet profitable way of spreading 
the Gospel. Whenever and wherever the 
distribution of tract literature and other 
evangelistic aids has been properly pre- 
sented to groups of Christian workers, the 
response is always gratifying. Within the 
Synod of Ohio, an average of 10,000 tracts 
has been requested monthly by pastors 
and lay workers during the months of 
June, July and August! As winter comes 
on, these requests will increase. 


Thus while the church as a whole with- 
out a doubt is quite lax in the matter of 
tract evangelism, it is nevertheless true 
that millions of good Christian tracts writ- 
ten with characteristic Lutheran thorough- 
ness are being distributed every year. 


LUTHER SPEAKS TO THE 
GERMAN PRINCES 


(Continued from page 3) 


The primary objective of that appeal was 
to arouse the German nobility to under- 
take the reformation of the church. This 
the clergy had refused to do. On the basis 
of the doctrine of the universal priesthood 
of believers Luther calls on the princes 
to rush into the breach and save the 
church. He might have concluded the 
work when he had unmercifully flayed the 
Pope and his minions. But he did not. 
Was it because he saw that consistency 
demanded that the shortcomings of the 
temporal as well as the spiritual estate be 
laid bare? At least he so proceeded. 
Though he devoted only a comparatively 
few pages to this part of his work, he was 
not less outspoken and direct than when 
dealing with the papal hierarchy. 

What were the social and economic evils 
that he attacked? There was the extrav- 
agance of dress, which was the cause of 
so much poverty both among the nobility 
and among the common people. Surely, 
he argued, God had given to Germany 
enough flax, fur, and wool to provide de- 
cent clothing for all. What need was there 
to spend enormous sums for silk, velvet 
and cloth that was made of gold? The 
same could be said about the use of spices. 
God in His mercy had given them enough 
food. Why should the much-needed Ger- 
man gold be sent abroad to pay for im- 
ported viands? In this can be seen Lu- 
ther’s failure to understand the real nature 
of commerce as an exchange of goods of 
equal value and not as a transaction in 
which one party invariably loses. 


j Buying on Credit 


The greatest misfortune of the German 
people, he pleads, was one that sounds 
very modern and American indeed. This 
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was buying on credit. What poverty, 
misery, and destitution it was bringing on 
the land! He believed it to be an inven- 
tion of the devil which the Pope had sanc- 
tioned. Turning in another direction, he 
uttered another cry of the modern re- 
former, by deploring the great estates, such 
as those of the Fuggers who were the rich- 
est family in Germany. How could so 
much wealth have been acquired by honest 
labors, he inquired. It would be better to 
devote more attention to agriculture and 
less to commerce. Here is a note resound- 
ing in the works of all reformers and de- 
fenders of an agrarian economy as the 
soundest foundation of national life. He 
cannot approve of the interest that is being 
charged. This is more fully developed in 
the treatise on “Trading and Usury” in 
1524. Here the theory of a natural price 
is also defended. 

From this outburst against the wealthy 
he turned to the vices of the common peo- 
ple. Here he did not use gloves as he 
struck. What, he demanded, can be said 
in extenuation of the excess in eating and 
drinking that is so prevalent in the land? 
He could find no argument to justify it. 
His patriotic sense was aroused as he re- 
membered the ill reputation that Germany 
had in foreign lands because of this. The 
waste of money was not the worst of the 
fruits of drinking. In its train were mur- 
der, adultery, theft, blasphemy and all 
vices. With equal vigor he directed his 
fire against the custom of maintaining pub- 
lic brothels. What a reflection this is on a 
nation that had professed chastity in its 
baptismal vows! If his readers had nodded 
in approval, as in the earlier pages of his 
work they followed his denunciations of 
the papal regime, they must have winced 
as his blows struck nearer home. 


More Than Sermons Needed 


What was to be done about it? Should 
there be silence and sufferance? By his 
discussion of these evils Luther gave a 
negative answer to this question. Was it 
enough to preach sermons? Experience in 
dealing with intemperance, he declared, 
had shown that this was not sufficient. The 
temporal power, that is, the state, Luther 
argued, should do something about it. 
Sumptuary laws should be passed to con- 
trol this as well as the other undesirable 
practices which had been denounced. Thus 
did Luther forcibly place on the shoulders 
of the temporal power the responsibility 
for the correction of social and economic 
abuses. The princes were charged with 
the duty of a thorough reformation of the 
church. Nonetheless direct was his de- 
mand that they must remove the cesspools 
that were destroying the German people 
body and soul. Luther would not let them 
rest content with any other program. 

The policy of Luther in dealing with the 
public evils of his day is thus quite evi- 
dent. The church had been established for 
the proclamation of the pure Gospel. With 
men whose hearts had been regenerated by 
the Holy Spirit this would suffice. Society, 
however, was being corrupted by the prac- 
tices of ungodly men. With these the state, 
equally divine in origin, must deal. By 
the bold, fearless, direct, and specific way 
in which he pointed out these evils Luther 
recalled the German princes to their re- 
sponsibilities. 


On 


par 


THE U. L. G. A. COMES TO 
POTTSVILLE, PA. 


Pastor G. BE. Ruff in a Special to “The 
Lutheran’ Desoribes Unity, Division 
and Reunion 


Ta Univrmp Lutheran Church came to 
Pottsville last night, September 16, The 
district conference held here may be con- 
sidered a test case of the Promotion Pro- 
gram of the Whole Chureh, What could 
be done in this little city in the hard coal 
region to stir the loyalty of these men and 
women of old Pennsylvania-German stock? 

It wasn’t entirely a matter of converting 
unbelievers to faith in the whole program 
of the whole church, Trinity Church, where 
the eonference was held, of which the 
membership numbers 1,827, is under the 
leadership of Dr, Emil Weber. It pays in 
full its apportionment of $5,286. Half a 
dozen other congregations in the vicinity 
pay in full apportionments averaging over 
$1,000, Many of these old Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania congregations will borrow 
from the bank if necessary to get the ap- 
portionment money in on time each year. 

But here as everywhere, the United Lu- 
theran Chureh is likely to seem, to be 
something existing in a suite of offices in 
New York City, rather than a compelling 
reality in our midst. It was therefore a 
good thing for 265 men and women sent 
from 25 congregations in this district to 
see Dr, Walton H, Greever at the outset of 
the conference. They heard him report a 
total of 27,000 “losses otherwise” in the 
United Lutheran Church in 1936, and call 
for inereased energy within local congre- 
ations in stirring the inactives. 

Dr, Greever sketched rapidly the home, 
foreign and inner mission picture of the 
Lutheran Church, He stressed the problem 
of education, Then he analyzed per capita 
fiving toward benevolence. 

“To bring the whole program of the 
whole church to all our members, several 
hundred meetings like this are being held 
throughout the United States between the 
first of September and the last of Novem- 
ber,” Dr, Greever explained. “Literature 
is being prepared to bring the facts to our 
people. In the distribution of this literature 
it is necessary that we give ourselves with 
it, Tt will not suffice simply to send the 
literature out, or distribute it at services 
of the church, Conseerated men and women 
must take it to our members, and sit down 
and discuss some of the facts that are con- 
tained therein, Until we have reached 
every member in this manner, the plan 
will be unsuccessful,” 


‘ ; 
Seven Discussion Groups 


The conference was divided into seven 
discussion groups, This is according to a 
plan in effeet in the Ministerium for the 
fourth year, which grew out of an earlier 
plan for district meetings of church coun- 
oils, Pastors seated themselves in one room, 
In another were members of church coun- 
ceils. In a third were choir leaders and 
organists, Fourth were church school offi- 
eers and teachers, Fifth, sixth, and seventh 
were representatives of men’s, women’s, 
and youth organizations, 
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Dr. E. P, Pfatteicher, president of the 
Ministerium, along with Dr. Greever, met 
with the pastors. “What is the United Lu- 
theran Church? How can we get a con- 
crete picture of it?” asked Dr, Weber, pas- 
tor loci, “The nearest thing to a black and 


white drawing of the U. L. C. A.,” replied. 


Dr. Pfatteicher, “is the book of minutes 
of the last convention.” He advised fre- 
quent study and reference to this book by 
which a pastor may keep in mind a clear 
working idea of the great church. Dr. 
Greever explained the new literature pre- 
pared for distribution and presented cop- 
ies to those present, 

Members of church councils of the 25 
congregations represented in the confer- 
ence gathered with the Rev. Walter Hauser, 
president of the Pottsville Conference. 
They were present, as they have been 
present at similar meetings previously, to 
help them escape the provincialism of 
thinking exclusively in terms of one con- 
gregation, President Hauser tried to scrape 
away some of the insulation that often as 
thoroughly separates Christian brothers 
who worship a few blocks apart as those 
who lived in different centuries. 

“Do we have too many churches in this 
district?” this group was asked. “Too 
few?” “Do the churches co-operate?” “Is 
there any uniformity about hours of ser- 
vice, literature used, worship practices, 
weekday programs, manner of receiving 
or dismissing members, whole church con- 
sciousness?” 

Our musicians were given one specific 
problem this year. Are choirs multiplying 
too fast in our congregations? Is there a 
trend toward junior, semi-junior, or sub- 
junior choirs, sometimes under separate 
and at times rival leadership? Is a junior 
choir intended to provide its members with 
training in musical art or in worship ex- 
perience? Our Pottsville musicians ex- 
hausted this subject speedily, and went on 
to study the great diversity in this area in 
the style of singing hymns and the service. 
The group adopted recommendations aim- 
ing at closer harmony. Mr. Maurice Wal- 
born, a musician of this district, led the 
group. 


Sunday School Problems 


Sunday school administrators and teach- 
ers took up the subject of introduction of 
the whole Parish and Church School Board 
program in the local schools. Pastor Paul 
Hartline, Girardville, led this discussion. 
Beginning with the Nursery Packets, men 
and women from each school arose to tell 
how much of the more recently prepared 
material they have put in use, and how 
successful they have been with it. Potts- 
ville’s Trinity Sunday School with average 
attendance not far from one thousand, 
found its problems differed from those in 
Schuylkill Haven, where Mr. Maberry has 
rejoiced in a rise of average attendance in 
the school of which he is superintendent 
from 800 to 450 in ten years. 

Men instead of women debated the prob- 
lem of missions this year, as delegates from 
brotherhoods were led by Dr. U. 8S. G. 
Bertolet, superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions in the Ministerium. “Why do women 
lead so greatly in their devotion to the 
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mission causes?” the group considered, 
after Dr. Bertolet described briefly the 
mission operations of the church. These 
men answered that they lack information. 
All those present agreed there is no reason 
why the subject should not appeal to men’s 
groups in the churches. As it happened, no 
layman present could tell how many for- 
eign mission fields our church occupies. 

It was the women this year who took 
up the money problem. Dr. George 5S. 
Kressley, secretary of Benevolence in the 
Ministerium, assisted by the Rev. I. F. 
Frankenfield, Tower City, gave attention to 
the subject of stewardship, “Stewardship 
of time, of the gospel message, and of pos- 
sessions” was the outline followed. It was 
developed in the discussion that giving 
time included hours for prayer and study, 
visits to the sick and on mission of charity, 
evangelism among the unchurched, 

“Youth looks at the modern economic 
system” was the subject for Luther Lea- 
guers and others under the direction of 
Leroy Snyder, director of youth activities 
in the Ministerium. As Pottsville is the 
capital of the bootlegging of anthracite, the 
right and wrong of that industry took a 
large place in the discussion. This group 
realized thoroughly that youth is the most 
helpless victim of economic maladjustment 
at the present time. Mr. Snyder led the 
young people in stating some helpful 
Christian principles for the consideration 
of economic problems. 


Back to the Beginning 


As the seven groups came back to the 
main church to report their work, and to 
hold their closing worship, it was clear 
that they had not been thinking exclu- 
sively of the program of the United Lu- 
theran Church in its general outline. But 
they had had a chance to meet a United 
Lutheran Church officer face to face. They 
had heard the slogan: “The Whole Pro- 
gram of the Whole Church,” repeated a 
dozen times. They had new data and fresh 
insight on the general problems. But, best 
of all, they had taken the first steps of all 
in any promotion program, they had found 
other Christians like themselves who were 
in existence in congregations other than 
their own. Once this shock is overcome, 
it is possible for most of us to advance 
rapidly from a neighborhood point of view 
to a world view. It is the neighborhood, 
the district lesson that must be learned 
first, and herein lies the greatest value of 
the annual fall conferences held each year 
in twenty-five centers of this synod. 


RADIO SUNDAY VESPERS 
END 


S. Frederick Telleen, for Lutheran Laymen’s 
Radio Committee, Reports on Appre- 
ciation and Cost of Seventh Season 


Wirn tHE September 26 broadcast the 
1937 season of “Sunday Vespers” has come 
to a close. During the four months we 
were privileged to be on the air, the 
church’s message has been broadcast from 
Station WJZ of the National Broadcasting 
Company and associated stations and car- 
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ried to all parts of our country, into 
Canada and across the Atlantic. The total 
number of stations has been sixty-five, in- 
cluding two stations in Canada and two 
short-wave stations. This large number of 
stations, to say nothing of letters received 
and favorable notices in the press, is an 
indication of the acceptability of and the 
desire for our message. 

Our thanks are due to the National Broads 
casting Company and associated stations, 
the use of whose facilities represents a gift 
with a monetary value of $102,000, which is 
many times greater than the amount con- 
tributed through our Laymen’s Committee. 
To Dr. Paul Scherer we cannot express 
adequately our appreciation for the con- 
tribution of his services during these four 
months. Their value is beyond computa- 
tion. We are also indebted to those who 
have sent gifts to the committee without 
being solicited. 

Thus far the committee has received a 
total of $1,318. It needs $2,200 more to pay 
bills on hand and to come. A gentleman, 
not a Lutheran, who listens to our broad- 
cast nearly every Sunday, said recently, 
“You should have no trouble at all in 
raising whatever money you need for such 
a program so widely broadcast.” We hope 
he is correct. In other years we have had 
difficulty. This year it was decided to make 
several appeals during the season but to 
make a general one at the end thereof. 
Here it is. We should prefer, however, to 
call it an invitation to have a share with 
us in this great work. We need this com- 
paratively small sum, $2,200, now. May 
we suggest that no one who is inclined to 
pay a part of this refrain from doing so 
because he supposes that others will 
doubtless give what is needed. There will 
be no danger of our getting too much. We 
have not in the past. Please send your 
check for the share you want to have in 
this work to Lutheran Laymen’s Radio 
Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 


LUTHERAN BROTHER- 
- HOODS IN CONVENTION 


Tenth Gathering of the American Federation 
of Lutheran Brotherhoods in Minneapolis, 
October 7 and 8 


Joun A. CHRISTIANSON, president of the 
American Federation of Lutheran Broth- 
erhoods, will call to order tomorrow, Oc- 
tober 7, delegates from congregations and 
Brotherhoods in the sixth biennial con- 
vention of this intersynodical group. Meet- 
ings will take place in the city of Minne- 


~ apolis at the Hotel Niccolet. 


The program consists of five parts; the 
third being the banquet, which will take 
place Thursday evening, October 7. The 


speaker will be the Executive Secretary 


of the National Lutheran Council, Dr. 
Ralph H. Long. Mrs. Peter Peterson of 
Chicago will bring greetings from the Lu- 
theran women. The second session, at 
which it may be said that the Brotherhood 


gets down to business, has been sub- 


divided into group meetings. At one of 


_ these Mr. Milton J. Deck of Philadelphia, 
_ Pa., will preside, and at the other Mr. 


Arthur P. Black of Washington, D. C. 
At the closing session the brethren will 
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be asked to look into the future, the theme 
being, “Where Do We Go From Here?” 

President Christianson in announcing to 
the readers of Tus Lutueran this conven- 
tion appends to its program a brief sketch 
of its history, which is as follows: 

The American Federation of Lutheran 
Brotherhoods came into being in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., in October 1927. Previous to the 
organization of the Federation the national 
Brotherhood efforts consisted in a war- 
time organization known as the Lutheran 
Brotherhood of America. The last conven- 
tion of the L. B. A. was held in Minne- 
apolis in 1925. Dr. W. A. Granville, who 
was elected president in 1923 to succeed 
Dr. J. A. O. Stub, was instructed at this 
convention to select a committee for the 
purpose of forming a permanent federa- 
tion based on the idea of federating the 
existing synodical group brotherhoods, and 
in the hope that groups that did not have 
permanent organizations would soon per- 
fect the same and join the Federation. The 
present constitution was presented to the 
Milwaukee convention after two years of 
painstaking labor and effort on the part 
of Dr. Granville and his committee. The 
constitution was adopted with only a few 
minor changes, and the Federation came 
into being. Subsequent conventions have 
been held—1929 in Chicago, Ill.; 1931, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; 1933, Chicago, Ill.; 1935, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; and the tenth anniversary 
of this Federation will be celebrated at 
the sixth biennial convention in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., October 7 and 8. The fol- 
lowing have served as presidents: Dr. 
W. A. Granville, Chicago, ’27-’28; Dr. John 
A. Christenson, Chicago, ’29-'30; W. W. 
Penske, Toledo, Ohio, ’31-’32; and H. E. 
Isenhour, Salisbury, N. C., ’33-’34. The 
present incumbent is John A. Christianson, 
Chicago. 

The Federation is principally interested 
in getting the Lutheran men of America 
better acquainted one with another, the 
preparation of working programs for broth- 
erhoods and men’s organizations, the spon- 
soring of special work among the boys, and 
the inculcating of the sense of the respon- 
sibility of Christian citizenship and the ad- 
vancement of stewardship and ministerial 
aid in the bodies represented in the Fed- 
eration. During the past biennium two 
publications have been undertaken by the 
Federation—one a Brotherhood Manual for 
local brotherhoods, and the other entitled 
“Scouting in the Lutheran Church.” Both 
of these publications have met with much 
favor. The manual is already in its third 
edition and the scouting pamphlet is greatly 
sought by the brotherhoods throughout 
the land. 

The formative years being in the back- 
ground the Federation will, no doubt, 
launch out on an aggressive program at 
the convention in Minneapolis. Every Lu- 
theran pastor in the land has been invited 
to be present at the convention together 
with one or more laymen from his con- 
gregation, The convention promises to be 
very well attended. Elaborate and com- 
plete preparations are being made by the 
large local committee headed by E. U. 
Berdahl. Representative Lutheran men, 
clergy and lay, from all parts of the nation 
will gather October 7 and 8 in Minneapolis 
for edification, counsel, deliberation, and 
we hope action. Dacry, Cs 
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Now Ready 
LUTHERAN WORLD 
ALMANAC 
Sth Edition — 1937 


LUTHERAN WORLD 


ALMANAC 


A veritable encyclopedia, giving an au- 
thentic and complete picture of World 
Lutheranism. Its complete and accurate 
facts make it the one most valuable, 
handy reference volume for pastors, 
church workers, interested laymen, and 
libraries. 


The special feature of this issue is a 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY of ALL 
LUTHERAN CONGREGATIONS AND 
INSTITUTIONS in U. S. A. and Canada 
with synodical affiliations, name, street 
address and post office indicated, This is 
the first issue (and last for some time) to 
contain this directory. 


In addition to bringing up to date the 
factual, directory, statistical material or- 
dinarily included in the various editions 
the following features are included: rec- 
ord of the Paris meeting of the Lutheran 
World Convention; historical essays and 
digests; brief biographies of noted Lu- 
theran leaders and necrological reports 
of pastors who have died since 1932, and 
many other items. 


Cloth. $1.25 a copy, postage extra. 


Pamphlets and Tracts for 
Broadcast Distribution 


DISTINCTIVE DOCTRINES OF LUTHER- 
ANISM. By A. G. Voigt. <A brief and 
clear statement of the points of difference 
between our and other systems of faith. 

THE REFORMATION AND ITS EFFECTS, 
By C. H. Sipes. Seventy important ques- 
tions answered. 

LUTHERAN CHURCH USAGES. By F. M. 
Hanes. A helpful discussion of the valid 
grounds for our observance of distinctive 
usages. 

WHAT LUTHERANS BELIEVE. By G. P. 
Kabele. One hundred questions concern- 
ing our teaching answered in the words of 
Scripture and our confessions. 

Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; $5.00 
a hundred. 

PRIMER OF LUTHERANISM. By A. G. 
Voigt. A clear-cut statement of Lutheran 
doctrine and history in question and an- 
swer form. 5 cents. 

INTERESTING INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH, By R. E. Hunt. 
REVISED EDITION by Rev. E. B. Keisler. 
10 cents; 96 cents a dozen; $6.00 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
NEWS 


By Wynne C. Boliek, Columbia, S. C. 


SEVERAL WEEKS AGO it was my privilege 
to interview Mrs. Kate Monts of Little 
Mountain, S. C., who had just celebrated 
her ninety-ninth birthday. Her life covers 
the period from the administration of Mar- 
tin Van Buren to that of President Roose- 
velt. “Aunt” Kate traces her ancestors 
back through an unbroken line of Lu- 
therans to the Reformation. She has been 
a widow since 1906. She seems to think 
people are worse today than when she 
grew up. “People do not regard Sunday 
as they used to. When I was a girl every- 
thing possible was done on Saturday to 
make ready for the Lord’s Day,” she says. 
She also thinks that people are not as 
sociable as they once were. There is more 
selfishness and not the same interest in 
each other. “Aunt” Kate has never been 
more than 125 miles from home at any 
time. Out of the state only once, and that 
was just across the line to Augusta, Ga. 
The occasion for this was when she and 
another “bride to be” and their prospective 
bridegrooms all went to purchase their 
“wedding outfits.” Today, reading is her 
greatest pleasure. She is a regular reader 
of THe LuTHERAN and always makes in- 
quiry about it if there is any delay in its 
arrival. She says, “It is a great paper for 
me.” She studies her Sunday school les- 
son regularly each week, and sends her 
offering. She makes her home with her 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. B. Shealy. Each day she has her own 
private devotions, and also participates in 
the family altar service in the home by 
the family. She is quite alert for her age 
and loves her family and her church. 


The state Luther League held a most 
helpful annual convention in August at 
Women’s Memorial Church, Spartanburg, 
S. C., the Rev. D. B. Werts pastor. The 
young people report that the program was 
splendid, and the meeting very inspiring 
throughout. They are going about “the 
Father’s business” in a serious way. 


Southern Seminary’s Opening 


The Lutheran Theological Seminary 
opened the new session on Wednesday, 
September 8, with an enrollment of nine 
new students for the junior class. The 
service was in charge of Dr. C. A. Freed, 
president. The address was delivered by 
the Rev. W. A. Reiser of Augusta, Ga., an 
alumnus of the institution. Pastor Reiser 
delivered an excellent message on “Prayer.” 
Many alumni and friends were present. 


Dates have been announced and plans 
are completed for the special group meet- 
ings in the Promotional Program of the 
church for this fall. By conferences these 
are: Southern Conference, October 25, 26; 
Newberry Conference, October 27, 28; Cen- 
tral Conference, October 29, November 1; 
Western Conference, November 2, 3; Pied- 
mont Conference, November 4. Special 
speakers for these meetings will include 
Dr. Gould Wickey and Dr. J. L. Morgan. 
Others listed are Dr. P. D. Brown, Hon. 
B. B. Hare, Mrs. J. H. Summer, Dr. James 
C. Kinard, Dr. W. C. Davis, and President 
E. Z. Pence. 
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On Sunday, September 19, Raymond 
Ellsworth of Charleston, recent graduate 
of the Lutheran Seminary, will be or- 


dained to the gospel ministry. The service © 


will be held in St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church, Charleston, and the sermon de- 
livered by Dr. W. C. Davis, pastor. Mr. 
Ellsworth has accepted a call to the Mis- 
sion Church in Union, S. C. 


The Rev. W. D. Haltiwanger of Johnston, 
S. C., reports a very successful Preaching 
Mission at Mt. Calvary Church, during 
the first week in August. The Sunday 
services at this rural church were at- 
tended by more than twelve hundred peo- 
ple. Messages on that day were delivered 
by D. J. Sanders, W. P. Yonce, Dr. S. J. 
Derrick. The sermon at the morning serv- 
ice was delivered by the pastor, and the 
afternoon sermon by the Rev. George 
Meetze of Prosperity. Pastor Meetze did 
the preaching each day of the week 
through Friday. At the close of the series 
29 united with the church; 16 by adult 
baptism, 3 by confirmation, and 10 other- 
wise. This was the largest number ever 
received on a similar occasion. The Com- 
munion Service on the second Sunday is 
said to have broken all previous records. 
The pastor went to North Carolina for a 
three weeks’ vacation. 


Massanetta Patrons 

South Carolinians attending the Board 
of American Missions’ School for Pastors 
at Massanetta Springs, Va., included Pas- 
tor W. J. Moretz, J. O. Kempson, Harold 
Wolfe, W. U. Brown, President E. Z. Pence, 
Raymond Ellsworth. Others in attendance 
at the School for Church Workers were: 
Mrs. Moretz, Miss Carolyn Ducker, pres- 
ident of the South Carolina State Luther 
League, and Misses Helen and Ruth Miller. 


A special Homecoming Service was held 
at Colony Church, Newberry County, on 
August 1, the Rev. M. L. Kester pastor. 
The sermon at the morning hour was de- 
livered by Dr. I. E. Long of Charleston, 
and the addresses for the afternoon were 
by Dr. J. C. Kinard and President Pence. 


The Rev. J. N. Slice was installed as 
pastor of the Nativity Church, Spartan- 
burg, on August 15. In the absence of 
the Rev. J. E. Stockman, president of the 
conference, the Rev. E. B. Keisler of New- 
berry delivered the charge to the pastor, 
and the Rev. E. Z. Pence the charge to the 
congregation. The records of Nativity 
Sunday school show that the attendance 
has more than doubled, and the offerings 
trebled during the last year. 


Trinity Church, Saluda, the Rev. H. D. 
Kleckley pastor, celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the organization of 
the congregation on August 15. The Rev. 
S. P. Koon, Lone Star, S. C., preached at 
the morning service, and addresses in the 
afternoon were delivered by the Rev. 
BE. Z. Pence and the pastor. 


Proj..J. «©. Meets, Prosperity.e.S...C., 
superintendent of the schools at Blaney, 
delivered a most interesting address at the 
public closing exercises of the Holy Trin- 
ity-Macedonia Vacation Church School at 
Little Mountain. 


A special community vesper service at 
Goldville was in charge of the Rev. E. B. 
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A CORRECTION 


KONNAROCK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


IN THE ISSUE OF THE LUTHERAN under date 
of August 15 in connection with the article 
on Konnarock School for Girls by the 
Rev. C. H. Butler, we used an illustration 
of the first building occupied by that 
branch of our U. L. C. A. mountain work. 
That building has been superseded by the 
more modern and commodious structure 
here shown, THE LUTHERAN regrets the in- 
sufficiency of the impression the first illus- 
tration conveyed and offers this correction. 


Keisler on August 15. On this same date 
the Rev. A. Hayne Boozer preached at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newberry. 


The Church of the Incarnation, the Rev. 
T. F. Suber, has been pushing ahead with 
a program to increase interest and attend- 
ance for the Sunday school and the church 
services. Newspaper articles tell of the 
fine results they are obtaining through 
this special effort. 


Bi-centennial 


The two hundredth anniversary of St. 
Matthew’s Church, near Cameron, was ob- 
served with special services on Sunday, 
August 29. The sermon on Sunday morn- 
ing was delivered by Dr. H. A. McCul- 
lough. Dr. W. P. Houseal was called upon 
by the pastor to make some remarks. He 
told of a trip to this church some forty- 
one years ago in a buggy, going from New- 
berry. Upon his return he published an 
article about the trip in the Lutheran Vis- 
itor. At that time he called this section 
“The Shenandoah Valley of the Palmetto 
State.” The historical address was given 
during the afternoon by Charles J. Shealy, 
D.D. The Rev. Carl B. Caughman, pastor, 
was in charge of the services. On exhibi- 
tion was the record book of St. Matthew’s 
Church with its first entry made in 1799 
by the Rev. John Philip Franklow, then 
the pastor. The register has been in con- 
stant use since that time. 


The last part of September will bring 
the Light Brigade Rallies for this synod. 
The program which will be used in each 
conference rally was arranged by Mrs.’ 
J. H. Summer of Newberry, synodical 
Light Brigade Superintendent for the Mis- 
sionary Society, and the conference sec- 
retaries, Central Conference, Miss Jessie 
Leitzsey; Newberry Conference, Mrs. J. V. 
Long; Piedmont Conference, Mrs. M. R. 
Wingard; Southern Conference, Mrs. W. I. 
Jantzen; and Western Conference, Miss 
Bertha Efird. 


Comments from pastors in the “Sand- 
lapper State” on the new promotional lit- 
erature for the congregation have been 
quite favorable. The reaction shows that 
the pastors are well pleased with programs 
and aids of such a high order. 


Bi ie, 
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NEBRASKA NUBBINS 
By the Rev. J. C. Hershey 


NEBRASKA HAS not had such an arousing 

-’ in Lutheranism since Midland College 

_ moved up from Atchison in 1919. The cause 

is the series of Promotional Meetings just 

concluded. Ten meetings and an outpour- 

ing of workers that plainly indicated that 

the church is ready to march and is wait- 

i ing only for a program from headquarters. 

Said one layman, active for many years: 

_ “JT was never so aroused in all my years 

in the church, to what a united church can 

do. If the church will conduct such meet- 

. ings consistently from now on, working 

if from the top down through the synods, 

) and into the congregations, the future of 

» the Lutheran Church will be glorious. I 
hope this is only the beginning.” 


Dr. Harmon J. McGuire, pastor of First 
Church, St. Joseph, Missouri, drove the 
length of the state of Kansas through Be- 
loit and on to Sidney, Nebraska’s western 
_ portal of Lutheranism. He was “amazed at 
) the well-kept appearance of our western 

church buildings. The lawns, premises, 
{and interiors were invariably well cared 
. for. No weather-beaten, unpainted houses 
_ for parsonages, either.” 


The Board of American Missions seems 

to have found a fruitful field in Nebraska 

> from which to pluck pastoral plums. Pas- 

» tors E. A. Vosseler, Werner Jessen, Leo 

Nielsen, L. H. Steinhoff, Fred H. Block, H. 

Dowler, Louis Weitzenkamp, A. K. Wal- 

born, J. L. Sawyer, have all been shaken 

off our synodical tree to enter other or- 

chards of the Board. And the end, we 
hear, is not yet. 


The Rev. Carl H. Kemper resigned at 
Paxton, due to ill health, and removed to 
_ North Platte. . 


_ The death of Dr. D. W. Crouse, veteran 
_ instructor in Physical Sciences at Midland 
__ College, removed one of the most beloved 

of her campus figures. Students were 
shocked by his untimely death. Alumni 
~ recall how “Prof.” Crouse built up from 
‘e few instruments and text books one of 
- the best equipped physical laboratories in 
the state. Much of his equipment was se- 
cured at great personal expense and sacri- 
' fice. A Christian gentleman of the old 
| school, he will long be mourned and never 
entirely replaced. 


_ HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 
! BEGINS NEW TERM 

_ WEDNESDAY MORNING, September 15, 

i marked the opening of Hamma Divinity 

Appropriate 


_ School, Springfifield, Ohio. 
- services were held for this, the ninety- 
_ third annual opening. The services were 
held in Hamma Chapel on the campus of 
Wittenberg College. The liturgist for the 
occasion was the Rev. Willard Dow All- 
beck, Ph.D., professor of Liturgics and 
_ Symbolies in the seminary. The opening 
address was delivered by Loyal Herbert 
Larimer, D.D., dean of the seminary. Dr. 
Larimer chose, for his theme, “A Strong 


Lal 
a 
a 
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Ministry,” and based his remarks on 
Il Timothy 1: 7, “For God gave us not a 
spirit of fearfulness; but of power and 
love and discipline. He emphasized the 
need of a ministry that “will hold tena- 
ciously to an experienced faith; that will 
have a firm grasp of the Scriptures; and 
that will have the cultivated disposition of 
a gentleman.” 

Dr. Tulloss, president of Wittenberg Col- 
lege and Hamma Divinity School, in his 
words of greeting called attention to the 
extremely valuable contribution Dean 
Larimer has made to Hamma Divinity in 
the more than a quarter of a century he 
has served on the faculty. The opening 
day of the seminary was marked by the 
return of Dr. E. E. Flack, who had spent 
the last seven months in study in German 
universities. 

It was announced that the regular course 
of study would be given in the first semes- 
ter and in addition two seminars for 
graduates would be offered: one in Con- 
temporary American Church History by 
Dr. Pershing, and one in New Testament 
Criticism by Dr. Flack. 

Wa.ven M. Hott. 


INCREASE IN STUDENTS 
AND FACULTY 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY’s eightieth col- 
legiate session was opened in the midst of 
the Sesqui-centennial Celebration of the 
National Constitution in Selinsgrove, Pa., 
and throughout the nation. An increased 
enrollment in the student body marks the 
opening of the fifth oldest Lutheran col- 
lege and also a number of new additions 
on the faculty and administrative staff of 
the university. 

The faculty marched in academic pro- 
cession at the formal opening exercises on 
the morning of September 16. Greetings 
were brought to the faculty and student 
body of Dr. William M. Rearick of Mif- 
flinburg, president of the university’s Board 
of Directors. The Rev. Earl Kline, Re- 
formed pastor in Selinsgrove, extended the 
welcome from the churches of the town. 
President G. Morris Smith announced 
Morgan Edwards, a senior from Johnstown, 
as being the initial recipient of the Charles 
E. Covert Memorial Prize, which is a cash 
award going to an outstanding member of 
the junior class. 

Prior to the main address by Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Russ, Jr., head of the department 
of history and political science at the uni- 
versity, Dr. Smith read a proclamation by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt concern- 
ing the Sesqui-centennial Celebration of 
the National Constitution. Dr. Russ ex- 
plained the educational heritage derived 
from the Constitution and designated the 
new freshman class on the campus as be- 
ing the Sesqui-centennial class. The open- 
ing day speaker dealt at some length on 
the significance of the Preamble to the 
national Constitution and urged that all 
college students draw up a preamble for 
their own personal constitution while in 
college and then extend it throughout lfe. 
The main points to a personal constitution 
during college life were outlined by Dr. 
Russ as being better men and women, es- 
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MELLOW FRUITS OF 
EXPERIENCE 


By L. M. Zimmerman, D.D. 


IN 11 MONTHS, 12 PRINTINGS 


PRESS NOTICES 
Baltimore Sun: 
“Gives comfort to persons of all creeds.’ 


Washington Star: 


“They have a readable quality to make them 
popular.” 


Boston Transcript: 

“This gift book is full of material of interest 
to all those looking for a brief treatment of 
timely human themes.” 


The Lutheran: 
“Christian solution of common problems of 
everyday life and guidance for youth.” 


Christian Observer: 


ase chapter is brief, interesting and help- 
let? 


Lutheran Witness: 
“Author writes with joy and his spirit is con- 
tagious.”’ 


Watchman Examiner: 


“Ought not to be a home without this book. 
We unhesitatingly commend it.” 


Lutheran Standard: 
“Furnishes good material for speakers.” 


United Presbyterian: 
“It is filled with guidance and inspiration.” 


Methodist Recorder: 
“Makes the heart stronger and more joyous. 
Every page a good story to tell.” 


Augsburg Teacher: 
“Interprets life in an intimate and unusual 
way.” 


Pulpit Digest: 
“Written ably, with great charm and candor.” 


64 PAGES BOUND IN BLUE CLOTH. 


Why not send one dollar and get three of 
these choice gift books, one for yourself and 
two for your friends? 


POSTPAID, 35 cents. THREE COPIES, $1.00. 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY BELL CO 
22 SRROARWAS cITY, 


Us 


RGEISSLER.INC, 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR [0% ST. NEW YORK 


MARBLE-BRASS ‘SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS U y 
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PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to Attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 
MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Sta. WIJIAS 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 
LEVERING TYSON, A.M., Litt.D., 
President 
H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


ry the ld-fa hioned pie 


Pe matics or soft leathers. This: 
- action 
“Its rapid unfailing perform- 
“ance i is an outstanding quality 


not found i in other instruments. 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND - ILLINOIS « Dept. L. U. 


ORGANS 
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xclusive with Wicks. b 
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tablish clear thinking, acquisition of good 
taste, promotion of good citizenship, estab- 
lish desire to learn, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberal ideas. 


ENROLLMENT AT MARION 
COLLEGE INCREASES 


Marron Couiece, Marion, Va., opened 
September 14 with an increased enroll- 
ment both in the boarding and in the 
“day” classifications. The formal opening 
took place Tuesday morning with exer- 
cises in the college chapel. There were 
brief greetings from the Board of Trustees 
of the college, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Town Council, the Civic Clubs, and 
the Marion Ministers’ Association. 

The orientation program included a 
study of the book, “Going to College,” 
published under the auspices of the Board 
of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church. Another phase of the orientation 
program was instruction in the history of 
Marion College by Miss Etha Lind of the 
faculty. Facts concerning the founding of 
the college, its standard, and the fact that 
the college has weathered storms under 
which other colleges have failed were em- 
phasized. The Big Sister Movement under 
the direction of Mary Graham Gass, vice- 
president of the Y. W. C. A., has made the 
new students feel very much at home. One 
of the social features of the orientation 
program was a reception given the stu- 
dents by the faculty, September 18. 

The people of the town have displayed 
their usual hospitality to the students. The 
Lincoln Theatre issued invitations in ad- 
vance for the first evening. The week after 
college opened the Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs entertained the student body and 
faculty with a dinner at Hungry Mother 
State Park. On Sunday, the 26th, the stu- 
dents were entertained in the homes of 
the church people of Marion. 

Two new teachers were added to the 
faculty this year namely: Mrs. Inez Lyle 
in the Commercial Department and Mrs. 
Merian Johnson Wassum in the Home 
Economics Department. 


HAVERFORD CENTER 
Reported by Director Frank M. Brown 


Haverford Center, a new settlement of 
the Inner Mission Society of Philadelphia, 
established in a thickly populated negro 
neighborhood, just passed its first year of 
service. September 15 Sister Anna Mel- 
ville was called to serve as directing dea- 
coness at the Center. With six years’ ex- 
perience at the Lutheran Settlement, where 


she will continue to live, this new work © 


will have a valuable leader and a true 
friend. 

The past summer five negro boys, seven 
negro girls, and three mothers with their 
children were sent to camps of the Country 
Week Association. This meant much to 
these underprivileged people. 

The work at the Center continued with 
increasing interest in our classes and 
clubs. Eleven different groups met each 
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week with an aggregate of over a thou- 
sand boys and girls attending. The num- 
ber of boys and girls ranged from 53 to 
140 per week. 

The well Baby Clinic gradually increased 
in popularity. Almost 200 mothers, babies 
and pre-school children attended the clinic 
September 15. Dr. Haskell, Nurse Ken- 
nedy and Miss Brantley had all they could 
do to attend so large a number. At one 
time there were twenty-five baby coaches 
on the pavement. All afternoon they kept 
coming and going. This clinic was open all 
summer. Dr. Thomas took Dr. Haskell’s 
place while the latter took a vacation. 
Contributions of baby clothes and layettes 
will help us in this work. Your Mission- 
ary Society or Needlework Guild might 
be willing to send us such articles or a few 
baby blankets. Of the Baby Clinic one 
mother wrote: “It is a lot of help for all 
of us. It has done my baby so much good. 
We are glad to come to the clinic; and 
thank you very much.” 

The Pre-School met all through the 
summer from 9.00 A. M. to 12.00 M. with 
an average attendance of seventeen chil- 
dren from three to six years of age. Two 
téachers, a visiting nurse, and a dietician 
have charge of this department. The 
mothers meet once a week for special lec- 
tures and discussions. 

During July a very successful vacation 
Bible school was conducted by the Rev. 
H. Raymond Jones and Miss Julia Kreider. 
Thirty-five boys and girls attended the 
school and learned Bible stories, prayers, 
hymns and the principles of Christian faith 
and life. 

Seeing the character of the work, Mr. 
George Garrett and his brother gave the 
Center permission to use a large vacant 
corner lot as a playground. It took weeks 
to clear off the debris, but our good lead- 
ers and teachers, Pastor Jones and Mr. 
Yeiser, Mr. Young and the boys of our 
clubs and Boy Scout Troop worked hard, 
and now the lot is used for volley ball, 
boxing, handball, quoits, jacks, individual 
contests and group games. A friend gave 
the Center $25 for playground equipment. 
September 1 and 2 a series of games and 
contests attracted more than 136 boys and 
girls. Prizes were awarded the winners and 
refreshments were served to all present. 

This does not tell of the regular classes 
in manual arts, handicraft and social rec- 
reation, the Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls 
and their outings. All this work was done 
in the spirit of Christian love. Pastor Jones 
was faithful and friendly in promoting the 
work. He gave generously of his talent and 
time to this promising work. The work of 


Haverford Center has won many friends 


in the community. 


FIFTY YEARS OLD 


St. John’s, Gallitzin, Pa., Observes 
Golden Anniversary 


DuRING THE WEEK of September 12-17 the 
people of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Gallitzin, Pa., of which W. C. 
Dunlap, D.D., Ph.D., is supply pastor, ob- 
served the golden anniversary of this his- 
toric church. 

In the year 1885, the Rev. P. G. Bell, a 
Lutheran minister of Altoona, preached to 


’ 
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a union gathering of Presbyterians and 
Lutherans which met for Sunday school 
sessions in the old school house on Sugar 
Street. In 1877, Pastor Bell spoke to the 
Lutherans in the interest of organizing 
a congregation. This movement started a 
separation which led to the organizing of 
St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
There were sixteen charter members and 
six of this number are still living. The con- 
gregation was supplied by Mr. Bell until 
1892 when the Rev. E. J. Metzler of Altoona 
accepted a call and became pastor. 


During Mr. Metzler’s pastorate the 
joint congregations decided to remodel the 
old school’ house for worship purposes. 
However, in the meantime, several Pres- 
byterians gave cash. contributions which 
were used toward the erection of a Pres- 
byterian church. This caused the Lu- 
therans to plan for the building of a Lu- 
theran church. On July 10, 1906, the Rev. 
Wm. Hoffman, the acting minister, called 
a special meeting to consider the building 
of a church. A committee was appointed 
and plans for a $10,000 brick church were 
accepted. July 30, 1906, ground was broken 
by the pastor. September 30, 1906, the 
cornerstone was laid and the sermon 
preached by the Rev. P. G. Bell. The new 
church was dedicated September 15, 1907. 


During the early part of 1937 the church 
was renovated and many improvements 
were made, The repairs consisted of roof 
repairs, painting of brickwork and laying 

* concrete steps to the entrance. The interior 
was frescoed and painted and a lifelike 
picture of Christ in Gethsemane. painted 
in the church. All the pews and wood- 
work were cleaned and refinished. These 

_ improvements amounted to $1,500, all of 
which has been paid and the congrega- 
tion now has a beautiful house of worship 
which is free of all debt. 


At the anniversary services the follow- 
ing were the speakers: 


September 12: 

11.00 A. M.—The Rev. E. Roy Hauser of 
Clearfield, president of Alleghany 
Synod 

7.30 P. M.—The Rev. George W. Nicely, 
D.D., of Johnstown 

September 13: 

7.30 P. M—The Rev. G. Blair Harmon 

of Duncansville 
September 14: 

7.30 P. M.—The Rev. William E. Sunday 

of Lilly 
September 15: 

7.30 P. M.—The Rev. William I. Good of 
Johnstown, Missionary Superintendent 
of Alleghany Synod 

September 16: : 
7.30 P. M—The Rev. Harry L. Saul of 
Altoona 
_ September 17: 
730 P. M—The Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 
of Altoona 


St. John’s congregation has given one 
_ son to the ministry—the Rev. Alfred Buck- 


__rop of El Paso, Ill. Both the pastor and the 


people of this congregation deserve much 
credit for their accomplishments and their 


_ successful observance of this fiftieth anni- 


_ versary. They have the best wishes of 

_ sister congregations and fellow Christians. 

y R. W. Br, Publicity Chairman of 
Alleghany Synod 
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WEST VIRGINIA WOMEN’S 
CONVENTION 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH annual convention of 
the Women’s and Young Women’s Mission- 
ary Societies was held in conjunction with 
the Luther League, the synod, and the 
Brotherhood of the Synod of West Vir- 
ginia, at Jackson’s Mill, August 23 to 27. 
The theme of the convention was, “That 
His Kingdom Be Advanced.” 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mrs. B. F. Becker. Reports were 
given by the president, statistical secre- 
tary and treasurer; also by the various de- 
partmental secretaries. 

Miss Nona Diehl, national secretary for 
Young Women, delivered addresses on, 
“On to Buffalo,” the scene of the Triennial 
Convention; “Practical Missionary Meth- 
ods,” and “How Large Is My Church?” 

The convention was given a glimpse of 
the daily life in our Oesterlen Home for 
Boys and Girls at Springfield, Ohio, by the 
Rev. Fremont E, Leamer, a member of the 
Oesterlen Board. There are forty-one boys 
and forty-five girls in the Home at the 
present time. 


The convention was honored by having 
present Miss Elsie Otto, a former mission- 
ary to Liberia, Africa, who offered a prayer 
in memory of Mrs. Sarah J. Curran, our 
missionary to Africa who died August 9, 
1937. 

Five members of the various missionary 
societies who had died during the year 
were memorialized in an impressive serv- 
ice conducted by Mrs. O. A. Wood of Fair- 
mont. 

There are seventeen Women’s and four 
Young Women’s Missionary Societies in 
the synod with a membership of 267 in 
the former and seventy-three in the latter. 

A group of children from the Light 
Brigade of Clarksburg, under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Frank Daugneaux and Mrs. 
C. E. Brodhag, presented “Pageant of Peace 
and Friendship.” A play entitled, “That’s 
News to Me,” was given by.a group of 
women from Grace Church, Fairmont, as- 
sisted by Miss Elsie Otto. 


Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Mrs. F. Lee 
Fresh, Clarksburg; vice-president, Mrs. 
Charles G. Aurand, Wheeling; recording 
secretary, Miss Thelma Hinebaugh, Fair- 
mont; statistical secretary, Mrs. Howard 
Amick, Wheeling; treasurer, Miss Loretta 
Schuttler, Wheeling. 

Mrs. Lee Fresh, the new president, was 
elected a delegate to the Triennial Con- 
vention in Buffalo. Mrs. B. F. Becker, the 
retiring president and a member of the 
Board, is the other delegate. The alternate 
elected was Mrs. Charles G. Aurand. 

The convention selected Miss Thelma 
Hinebaugh as delegate to the Young 
Women’s Congress in Buffalo. Miss Ethel 
Snider of Trinity Church, Wheeling, was 
selected as alternate. 

A telegram was sent to Miss Selma 
Berger, who sailed from Seattle August 27 
for Japan, wishing her Bon Voyage. 

The convention slogan of the synod was: 
“The Whole Church Working for the Whole 


- Program of the Church.” 


EpyTHE SATTERFIELD. 
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As you face life’s sunset o « « 
ay 


You FACE OLD AGE WITHOUT FEAR 
WHEN YOU ARE PROTECTED 
BY ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 
of the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


The annuity plan of the American Bible 
Society means... Security in Old Age... 
Freedom from Worry .. . a Steady 
Income . . . Permanent Satisfaction. 


For nearly ninety years the Society’s checks 
have brought security in spite of disturbing 
world conditions. A check semi-annually 
would mean much to you! In addition 
you have the satisfaction of sharing in the 
work of making the Bible more widely 
available throughout the world. 

The booklet «A Gift That Lives’? explains the plan. 


Ea tiegy” ° MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible House, N.Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your 
| booklet L-! entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 


Denomination = 


: 
[Misery a ts Se ee | 
| 


| Address 


(ur Free Catalog Saves 


Money For Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere have 
confidence in our Missionary Bureau as the 
most economical source for personal supplies 
and mission equipment of high quality. 
SECRETARIES and Purchasing Agents of 
Foreign Missions find that our free cata- 
log, with its 45,000 separate items, and our 
special discount list enables them to save 
money for their stations. 
ISSION Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints and other building ma- 
terials from our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
Dept. L 


Export Missionary Unit Chicago, U. 8. A. 


Van Duzen Bells 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell 

Metal. Bells made of Copper 

and Tin. Famous for full rich 

tones, volume and durability. 
The Van Duzen Electrical 

Bell Ringer 

THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Est. 1827. 428-34 E. Second. Send for catalog. 
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DR. ARMIN WENG, PRES- 
IDENT PRO TEM OF 
ILLINOIS SYNOD 


Executive Committee Drafts Expression of 
Sorrow and Announces Appointment 


It was with a feeling of shock and sad- 
ness that we of the Executive Committee 
of the Illinois Synod received the news of 
Dr. Catlin’s death. Since that time we have 
learned a great deal of his untiring devo- 
tion to the cause of the church which he 
loved and served so well. Your Executive 
Committee feels that it has acted in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and wishes of Dr. 
Catlin in taking measures immediately to 
see that the work so close and dear to him 
should be carried on. 

A special meeting was called for Sep- 
tember 21, at which all members of the 
committee were present to choose a presi- 
dent to fill the office until the next meet- 
ing of synod in accordance with the pro- 
vision of the Constitution of Synod. Dr. 
Armin G. Weng of Holy Trinity, Elgin, was 
unanimously chosen to fill the office until 
that time. Dr. Weng has accepted to serve 
on a part time basis and will be in the 
office, 860 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, on Monday and Friday, after 9:15 
A. M. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the office in Chicago. 

We feel certain that your approval will 
be given to the choice of the Executive 
Committee and bespeak your cooperation 
with our new president to the end that 
the work of our Lord through our synod 
may progress. Kennetu A. Hurst, Sec. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
(Continued from page 2) 


Drs Voskamp_ was born September 18, 
1859, in Antwerp, Belgium, where his 
father was for more than twenty-five years 
a missionary to seafaring people. 
mother had been a Lutheran deaconess 
before her marriage. He pursued his 
studies at Duisburg on the Rhine River, 
Germany, at the University of Berlin, and 
at the seminary of the Berlin Society, 
which sent him to China. 

His long experience as a missionary in 
China made him intimately familiar with 
the life, habits, customs, beliefs, practices, 
and with several languages of China. He 
was especially happy and successful in 
evangelistic work and yet found time to 
produce Christian literature in the Chinese 
language and to serve for a while in the 
seminary education of Chinese Christians 
for work in the missions at Canton and at 
Tsingtao. Three of his five sons were en- 
gaged in the disastrous World War. Two 
were killed in action. One died in his arms 
in Tsingtao, after he had been wounded 
by a Japanese bullet, when the army and 
navy of Japan took Shantung from the 
Germans in 1915. The other son, Herbert, 
died in battle on the frontier of Galicia, 
Besides his widow, his second wife, he is 
survived by three sons. 

Sometime before his death in looking 
back upon his missionary life and experi- 
ence he said he felt like the Psalmist when 
he sang: “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
all that is within me bless his holy name; 
and forget not all his benefits.” A noble 
soul, a great Christian missionary, a born 


This Free Pencil Is Yours! 


Teel Beseece Life Tnsnidacs 


As a special FREE gift for your co-operation, LUTHERAN BROTH- 
ERHOOD will be happy to present to you this serviceable pencil. 
This pencil is of the “full automatic” type, and comes complete with 
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APPEAL FOR CLOTHING 


At the request of President Hartig of the 
Manitoba Synod, Dr. ‘C. E. Krumbholz, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Inner Mission 
Board, made a visit to the stricken area in 
Saskatchewan, Canada. In a telegram to the 
writer he makes an urgent appeal for warm 
clothing, especially for men and children. 
The need of pastors is very great. The Relief 
Committee of the Inner Mission Board of the 
U. L. C. A. is taking immediate steps for the 
collection of clothing in strategie centers. 
Additional information will appear in “The 
Lutheran” next week. 

(Signed) G. H. Bechtold, Chairman. 


leader of men, a strong preacher of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, a mighty man of 
God in China has passed to the rest re- 
served for the saints in glory. 

GerorcE DRACcH. 


CONFERENCES 


The annual fall meeting of the Harrisburg 
Conference of the East Pennsylvania Synod will 
be held in Messiah Church, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Dr. Chester S. Simonton pastor, October 26. 
Sessions at 9.30 A. M., 2.00 P. M. and 7.30 P. M. 

Kirby M. Yiengst, Sec. 


The Eastern Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
will hold its annual meeting October 6 and 7 in 
St. Luke’s Church, Marietta, Ohio, W. L. Spiel- 
man, D.D., pastor. First session Wednesday at 
10.30 A. M. with the Service and the Holy Com- 
munion. 

The Brotherhood Banquet and annual meet- 
ing will be held Wednesday at 6.30 P. M. 

G. M. Lubold, Sec. 


The thirty-sixth semi-annual convention of 
the East Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
will meet October 7 in Christ Church (Rupp’s) 
of the Manorville Parish, Elmer F. Rice, D.D., 
pastor, beginning at 9.30 A. M. with the Holy 
Communion, Bruce R. Shaffer, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Erie Conference of 
the Pittsburgh Synod will be held October 12 
at Farrell, Pa., the Rev. J. A. Frischkorn pas- 
tor. Sessions will open at 9.00 A. M. with the 
Holy Communion. Donald L. Houser, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Greensburg Confer- 
ence of the Pittsburgh Synod will be held 
Wednesday, October 13, in the Brush-Creek 
Salem Church, Adamsburg, Pa., the Rev. E. H. 
Daugherty pastor. Sessions open at 9.00 A. M. 
with the Service of Holy Communion. The eve- 
ning session, held in the Harrold’s Junior High 
School, will be given over to the U. L. C. A. 
Promotional Group meeting, with the Rev. Dr. 
Rees Edgar Tulloss, president of Wittenberg 
College, as the principal speaker. 

Booth, Sec. 


George C. 

The meeting of the Roanoke Conference of 
the Synod of Virginia will be held at Whee 
land Church, near Fincastle, Va., the Rev. B. 
Smith pastor, October 13. IS, Yount, at 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Alleghany 
Synod will convene October 20-22 at First 
Church, Johnstown, Pa., Gearre W. Nicely, 
D.D., pastor. Send names of delegates to Mrs. 
Clyde Brant, 202 McMillen St., Johnstown, Pa. 

Mrs. C. P. Bastian, Sec. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Plains, Ga., the Rev. E. H. 
pastor, October 18-20. , 

Mrs. George H. C. Park, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society, Illinois 
Synod, will hold their biennial convention in 
St. Mark’s English Lutheran Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., November 3-5. Opening meeting at 8.00 
P. M. The Illinois Young Women’s Congress 
will be held in the same church November 6 
and 7. Mrs. Ernest S. Ewald, Sec. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will meet October 19-21 in the First Lu- 
theran Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Morten Hansen, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Mary- 
land Synod will meet in its fifty-fifth annual 
convention, October 19 and 20, in St. Luke’s 
Church, Cumberland, Md. This convention will 
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be an “echo” of the Triennial Convention in 
Buffalo with Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, Miss 
Jessie Thomas, Miss Mary Heltibridle, and Mrs. 
W. F. Morehead as speakers. 

Mrs. Amos John Traver, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the North 


Carolina Synod will hold its fifty-second an- 


nual convention October 14-17 in Holy Trinity 
Church, Hickory, N. C., the Rev. V. C. Riden- 
hour pastor. The convention theme will be that 
of the Triennial Convention at Buffalo. Speak- 
ers, Mrs. Oscar Schmidt, and Miss Faith Lip- 
pard of Japan. Mrs. J. D. Sheppard, Sec. 


The thirty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific 
Synod will be held in Trinity Church, Long- 
view, Wash., the Rev. E. A. Vosseler pastor, 
October 19-21. Mrs. H. I. Spangler, Sec. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Susquehanna 
Synod will be held in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Williamsport, Pa., I. S. Sassaman, D.D., pastor, 
October 17-19. First session at 2.30 P. M., Octo- 
ber 17. Mrs. N. A. Yeany, Sec. 


The twelfth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Texas Synod 
will be held in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Houston, Texas, October 19 and 20. Opening 
session, 2.30 P. M., October 19. Theme: ‘The 
Whole Work of the Whole Church for All the 
Women of the Church.” 

Mrs. Charles C. Zirjacks, Sec. 


The forty-second session of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Harrisburg Conference 
of the East Pennsylvania Synod will be held 
in St. Peter’s Church, Middletown, Pa., Thurs- 
day, October 21, at 10.30 A. M. 

Mrs. William I. Lehman, Sec. 


_The Chicago Conference of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Illinois Synod will hold 
its annual fall convention October 19 at Re- 
deemer Church, the Rev. Harvey Clark pastor. 
The first session, 1.00 P. M. Evening session at 
8.00 P. M. Charlotte L. Schaeffer, Rec. Sec. 


The fall convention of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Norristown Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be held Octo- 
ber 28 in the Spring City Lutheran Church, 
Spring City, Pa. Opening session, 9.30 A. M. 
Theme, “Enlargement.” 

Mrs. Harold T. Allebach, Sec. 


The thirty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pottsville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held October 14 at Zion Church, Tama- 
qua, Pa., George Gebert, D.D., pastor. 


The ninth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New York Conference 
of the United Synod of New York will be held 
October 29 in Christ Church, 153d Street and 
Broadway, New York City, the Rev. Frederick 
W. Teichmann pastor. Opening session, 10.00 
A. M. Gladys K. Zipf, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society, Central Con- 
ference of the Synod of the Northwest, will 
hold its annual convention in Holy Trinity 
Church, Superior, Wis., the Rev. A. G. Riggle 
pastor, October 17-19. The principal speakers 
will be Dr. P. H. Roth and Dr. R. H. Gerber- 
ding and Miss Anna Wendell. The theme: 
“Thank Offering.” Mrs. H. E. Carlson, Sec. 


The seventeenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Eastern Con- 
ference of the Synod of Ohio will be held Octo- 
ber 25 and 26 in St. Paul’s Church, Alliance, 
Ohio, the Rev. S. D. Myers pastor. 

Mrs. W. L. Spielman, Sec. 


St. John’s and Second-Trinity churches of 
Dayton, Ohio, will be hosts to the convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Southern Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
October 28 and 29. Meetings will be held in St. 
John’s Church, the Rev. R. W. Albert pastor. 

Mrs. Irwin S. Spees, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Hiden. The Rev. Gustav A. Hiden, who has 
been a member of the Pacific Synod since 1919 
while serving an independent congregation at 
Rochester, Wash., closed his ministry on earth 
July 17, and was laid to rest in Olympia, Wash. 
The Rev. F. T. Lucas conducted the service. 

Mr. Hiden was born in Sweden in 1863 and 


was ordained by the Methodist Church as a 


missionary to Finland. He migrated to this 
country in 1901, organized a congregation and 
built a church at Ishpeming, Mich., served as 
a traveling missionary through California, and 
finally established himself at Rochester, where 
he became a member of the Pacific Synod. 

Surviving him are his sons, Vincent of Oak- 
land, Calif., Henry of New York, and Charles 
of San Francisco.—Pacific Lutheran. 


Holloway. The Rev. Clayton Ludwig Hollo- 
way, retired member of the Pittsburgh Synod, 
died at his home in Long Beach, Calif., August 
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16, 1937. In the absence of his pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Daniel J. Snyder, the burial service was 
conducted August 19, by Dr. Herbert J. Weaver 
and Dr. John A. M. Ziegler, former pastors of 
Mr. Holloway. f 
Clayton Ludwig Holloway was born at Amity, 
Berks County, Pa., September 5, 1853. He was 
a graduate of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
and of the Philadelphia Theological Seminary, 
Pennsylvania. He was ordained by the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania June 10, 1884, at Read- 
ing, Pa. He served the following pastorates: 
Salem, Ohio, 1884-1887; Delmont, Pa., 1887-1891; 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 1891-1896; Monaca, Pa., 1896- 
1900, when he retired on account of failing 
health and loss of hearing. ; : d 
June 24, 1884, he was united in marriage with 
Miss Anna M. Fenstermacher at Allentown, Pa. 
There were born to them two daughters and 
three sons: Mrs. J. O. Bacon, Long Beach, 
Calif.; Mrs. Frank G. Leeks, Riverside, Calif.; 
Irwin C. Holloway, Long Beach; Clayton E. 
Holloway, South Gate, Calif.; Samuel S. Hollo- 
way, Long Beach; all of whom, together with 
Mrs. Holloway and five grandchildren, survive 
him. p 
Mr. Holloway removed with his family to 
Long Beach, Calif., in 1901. He at once iden- 
tified himself with Paes aCe ue see 
little city by the sea. e saw e city gro 
from:-a Pevitatton of less than 8,000 to 142,000 
as at the present time. He had confidence in 
the future of both Long Beach and of South- 
ern California. He passed_ through several de- 
pressions, and, though suffering serious. losses, 
bore up with fortitude and Christian faith. 
During the disturbing years in the Pittsburgh 
Synod, Mr. Holloway held his membership in 
the General Council. When he came to Cali- 
fornia in 1901, there being no Council churches 
jn Southern California, he united as a layman 
with the First English Lutheran Church of Los 
Angeles, Dr. Herbert J. Weaver being pastor. 
When a General Synod church was being or- 
ganized in Long Beach, he, together with his 
family and a number of other General Council 
families, friends and relatives of the Holloways, 
joined heartily in the organization. A nucleus 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
IN AMERICA 


By H. Richard Niebuhr 
(September Religious Book Club Selection.) 
@ In this book Dr. Niebuhr, who has himself 


interpreted American religion sociologi- 
cally, points out that American Protestant- 
ism is more than acollection of sects whose 
variations and growth may be explained 
in sociological terms. Both laymen and 
ministers will find in this book the basis for 
a quickened faith in the mission of Amer- 
ican Protestantism. $2.00 


YOU CAN FIND GOD 
By Edward Shillito 
® A short forceful book for the contem- 
porary man or woman who feels a need 
for God but is unable to find Him in cur- 
rent creeds, church organizations, or phi- 
losophies. The reader is asked to consult 
his own experiences and the experiences 
of others and in so doing, discover first 
hand, and therefore authoritatively, the 
reality that is God. $1.50 


MEDITATIONS FOR THE SICK 
: By Russell Dicks 
® A book that carries the art of ministering 

to the sick to its logical conclusion. It 
provides the means of giving courage 

and peace to the sick in body and mind. 

Every person whose duty or jay is in 

visiting and comforting the sick should 

own this book. $1.00 


MINISTER’S SERVICE BOOK 


By James D. Morrison 

@® A complete compendium of the most 
needed and most inspiring worship 
services for use both inside and outside 
the church. All services and ceremonies 
are fully covered. Every minister who wel- 
comesthe opportunityto enrich his worship 
services will find this book invaluable. 
Leather, $3.50. Cloth, $1.50 


TEN ONE ACT PLAYS 


Selected by Fred Eastman 

@ A tested collection of closely knit, smooth- 
running, interest sustaining plays. Each 

is adapted to inexpensive presentation 
and includes full stage directions. A 
special foreword by Dr. Eastman discusses 
the place of religious drama in modern 
life. $2.00 


LATIN AMERICA 


By Samuel Guy Inman 

@ A most authoritative book telling of the 
origin, background, and culture of Latin 
America. Dr. Inman writes not only of 
the whole of Latin America but of each 
republic’s place in the structure. Also 
discusses their reactions to the policies 
of the U.S. $3.75 
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had already been gathered of these people, 
headed by the Rev. W. R. Swickard, also a 
retired Council minister. When the organiza- 
tion was effected, February 24, 1907, Mr. Hollo- 
way became treasurer of the congregation, and 
Mr. Swickard superintendent of the Sunday 
school. During the panic of that year, when a 
church lot had been purchased on which the 
beautiful Trinity Church now stands, the ground 
was saved to the mission through the generosity 
and wise business management of Mr. Holloway 
and several of the other charter members. . 

The physical handicap under which he suf- 
fered, might have crushed a less courageous 
soul. He loved to attend the church services, 
and as long as he could hear but even a few 
words, he was regularly in his place. Even 
when this little was denied him, he frequently 
came, sitting with smiling face, as though he 
heard every word. He was in the Lord’s house, 
and he could follow the service, and he wor- 
shiped: his family could tell him later at the 
home what he had failed to cateh. The most 
distressing experience was that he could not 
hear the voice of his friends: we could not talk 
together. 

Now the handicap is removed: he hears the 
voice of angels, and of Him Whom he loved, 
and Whose gospel he had loved to declare. 

John A. M. Ziegler. 


McSherry. The Rev. George W. McSherry 
was born December 10, 1854, son of Michael 
and Susan McSherry of East Berlin, Adams 
County, Pa. He taught public school for three 
years, and then attended preparatory school 
and college at Gettysburg, Pa., graduating from 
the college in 1880 and from the Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg three years later. He 
married Endora Lucas of Fleming, Pa., in 1882. 
The same year he was licensed, and was or- 
dained at Carlisle, Pa., after graduation from 
the seminary in 1883. 

Mr. McSherry served pastorates at Benders- 
ville, Pa.; Taneytown, Md.; Boiling Springs, 
Pa.; Mt. Pleasant, Chicora, Pa.; North Washing- 
ton, Pa.; New Florence, Pa.; and New Berin, 
Pa. In 1926 he retired from the active ministry. 

He is survived by his wife, one daughter, 
Mrs. E. E. Mitchell of New Berlin, Pa., and one 
son, H. L. McSherry of Norge, Va. A daughter, 
Mrs. O. G. Kamerer, preceded her father in 
death. Four granddaughters, two grandsons, 
three great-grandchildren, and one sister, Mrs. 
Anna L. Wise of Baltimore, Md., also survive. 

Funeral services were held at New Berlin Lu- 
theran Church Sunday, September 19, the Rev. 
John I. Cole pastor, officiating. Burial at New 
Berlin. H. L. M 


Wessels. Miss Margaret A. Wessels, for fifteen 
years secretary to President F. H. Knubel of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, died 
at her home in Manhasset, L. I., September 24. 
She had not been in good health, and in recent 
months her' illness developed beyond the power 
of recovery, 

Miss Wessels was born in 1887 in the parish 
of the Church of the Atonement, New York, of 
which Dr. Knubel was then pastor. By him she 
was baptized and confirmed, and as a member 
of the congregation she was active in its enter- 
prises. When the United Lutheran Church in 
America was formed in 1918, she was for a 
short time attached to the office of the Board 
of Inner Missions as secretary to Dr. William 
Frease. Fifteen years ago she became secretary 
to Dr. Knubel. Callers at 39 East 35th Street, 
New York City, and delegates to conventions 
of the United Lutheran Church learned to ap- 
preciate her cordial welcome and _ directions. 
Dr. Knubel has to say of her: “She was a true 
servant of the church for many years.” 


MINUTE ON THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR 
D. W. CROUSE 


For the third time in her history of fifty years 
has death invaded the ranks of the Midland Col- 
lege faculty and claimed one of its members, 
while in active service in connection with the 
institution. Prof. D. Wilson Crouse, who for 
almost thirty-two years was a member of the 
Midland faculty, has himself answered ‘the last 
roll call. It is with inexpressibe sorrow and 
profound regret that his colleagues mark his 
passing. They accordingly hereby put on record 
their high appreciation of his versatile gifts, 
his accurate scholarship, his superior ability as 
teacher, his wise counsel in all matters of ad- 
ministration, and his unswerving devotion and 
self-sacrificing activity in behalf of the institu- 
tion with which he cast in his lot. He was a 
man of sterling worth, unimpeachable character 
and undeviating loyalty to right and truth, as 
he knew them. He was patient and sympathetic 
not only with those he taught, but with all with 
whom he was in intimate fellowship, and com- 
manded their confidence and esteem, and was 
their trusted friend and adviser. He was dil- 
igent, painstaking and efficient in the discharge 
of every duty; untiring in his efforts to advance 
the interests of the institution, whether in pro- 
viding equipment for his laboratory or in pre- 
senting his subject-matter to the individual stu- 
dent or the class. 

We, the faculty of Midland College, there- 
fore recognize and put on record our sense of 
unmeasured loss which the institution suffers 
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in the death of Professor Crouse. We would 
extend to all his friends and relatives, and es- 
pecially to Mrs. Crouse, our warmest sympathy 
in this day of her grief and bereavement be- 
cause of the irreparable loss she sustains. We 
unite in the prayer that the God of all con- 
solation may bring peace and comfort to her 
sorrowing heart. 

Wm. F. Zimmerman, Dean, Midland College, 

Fremont, Nebraska 


RESOLUTIONS 


We, the pastors of the Nassau-Suffolk Lu- 
theran Pastoral Association, bow our heads in 
sorrow over the personal loss of the sudden de- 
parture of our beloved colleague, the Rev. Dr. 
John W. Schmitthenner, pastor of St: Peter’s 
Pyeneclical Lutheran Church, Baldwin, Long 
sland. 

We therefore offer the following resolutions: 

Whereas, it has pleased the will of Almighty 
God to take His servant from the midst of his 
labours into His heavenly kingdom, 

And, whereas, in the passing of Brother 
Schmitthenner the Association, and particularly 
St. Peter’s Church, have lost a sincere, com- 
petent and faithful pastor and friend. 

Be it resolved, that we bow in submission to 
our Master’s will, and extend to the family of 
our deceased brother, and to St. Peter’s Church, 
which he was faithfully serving, our sincere 
sympathy; and pray that the Holy Spirit will 
comfort and sustain them in their grief and loss; 
and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family and to the church council of 
St. Peter’s Church; that they be transcribed 
upon the minutes of our Pastors’ Association, 
and a copy be sent to Tue LUTHERAN. 

The Nassau-Suffolk Pastoral Association 
Edwin Grubb, Pres. 
George Bulin, Vice-Pres. 
Paul Strenge, Sec. 


The Executive Board of the Illinois Synod of 
the United Lutheran Church in America in 
meeting assembled on September 21, 1937, passed 
the following resolution: 

Recently it has pleased Almighty God in His 
great mercy to take from our midst our be- 
loved leader, Dr. Roy G. Catlin; and 

Whereas his going at this time leaves a great 
void in the Church; therefore be it resolved 
that we express our gratitude to Almighty God 
for the privilege of Dr. Catlin’s sacrificial lead- 
ership during these past years; and his untiring 
devotion to the Kingdom of God; and 

That we express our deep sympathy to the 
bereaved, knowing that our Father in heaven 
will give them His special sympathy and strength 
and that our Christian hope of life in Christ 
Jesus will strengthen and support. 

Armin GEO. WENG, President. 
Kennetu A. Hurst, Secretary. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Aigner, George, from 503 S. Jefferson St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to 1220 S. 25th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Anderson, D.D., R. Homer, from 95 N. Princeton 
St., Lynchburg, Va., to 220 Langhorne Lane, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Bloch, F. H., from 7313 W. Orchard St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to 133 S. Elmwood St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Cannaday, D.D., Isaac, from 18 E. Mt. Vernon 
Place, Baltimore, Md., to Rajahmundry, East 
Godavery District, India. 

Conrad, F. L., from 106 Howell St., High Point, 
N. C., to 307 Woodrow Ave., High Point, N. C. 

Feeman, O. E., Turbotville, Pa., to Millheim, 


Pa. 

Fischer, August, from 1015 Wood St., Scranton, 
Pa., to 2100 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gillman, Albert F., from 555 Pearl St., Water- 
town, N. Y., to 267 Hillside Ave., Holyoke, 


Fifth St., Reading, Pa. 
Herman, R. L., from 516 Mahantongo St., Potts- 
ville, Pa., to 134 E. 11th St., Berwick, Pa. 
Hoh, Philip J., from 310 Philadelphia Ave., Egg 
Harbor City, N. J., to. 159 London Ave., Egg 
Harbor City, N. J. 


Houser, J. R., from 215 Grampian Blvd., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., to 28 Hoffman Ave., Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Jansen, Theo. A., from 4028 41st Ave., S., 


seattle, Wash., to 2415 19th Ave., N., Seattle, 

asn. 

Jensen, Ellis E., from 1014 Belmont Road, Grand 
Forks, N. D., to 5543 N. Diversey Blvd., Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 

Jessen, Werner, from Broadwater, Nebr., to 518 
W. Fifth St., Medford, Ore. 

Kampen, W. H., from 202 Second St., Mason 
on Iowa, to 321 E. State St., Mason City, 
owa. 

Kistler, Ph.D., H. A., from R. F. D. No. 2, 
Rages, N. C., to R. F. D. No. 1, Cleveland, 


Laughbaum, J. A.,; from 1132 E. Delmas Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn., to 1622 Riverside Drive, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Lupoli, G., from 224 N. Simpson St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to 922 Daley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


——, 
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For Contents of 
Individual Volumes 
Consult Our 
Book Catalog 


or 


Send for 


a Prospectus 


Price, 


$3.00 a Volume; $18.00 
a Set, postpaid. 


LUTHER FOLDER FOR PROGRAMS 


A 6 x 9 inch (folded) folder in paper stock, equally suitable 
for mimeograph or other printing processes, with 342 x 445 inch 
reproduction in color of Lucas Cranach’s famous portrait of 
Luther on the first page, and other pages blank for local printing. 


Price, $1.50 a 100; $3.50 for 250; $6.00 for 500; $10.00 a 1,000. 


LUTHER 
POSTCARDS 


No. 1 
Monument to Luther 


No. 2 
Portrait of Luther 


No. 3 
Nailing the Theses 


Each card contains interesting facts about Luther. Space has 
been provided for a personal or printed invitation. 


Price, 60 cents a hundred, postpaid. 


LUTHER PICTURES 


Miniature Size+—“Martin Luther” by Cranach. Black 
on white enameled paper, 234 x 342 actual size on 
542 x 742 inch sheet, with short synopsis of 
principal dates and events of his life on lower 
portion. Suitable for notebook mounting use. 25 
cents a dozen; $1.75 a hundred. Without title and 
dates, $1.50 a hundred. 

Hand Picture and Wall Sizes— 


“Luther” by Kroening. A print in sepia tone 
representing Luther ascending a pulpit with 
Bible under his arm, with phrase, ‘‘The Word 
of God they shall let stand, etc.” Size, 542 x 8 
inches on 10 x 12 mount. 50 cents. 

Artext Color Print. Size, 8 x 10 inches. From an 
actual portrait of Luther, by Lucas Cranach. 
50 cents. 

“Portrait Print” by Bauer-Larson. A skillful re- 
production of a noble portrait. Size, 6 x 9 
inches. 50 cents. 

Artotypes*—‘‘Martin Luther” by Cranach. Sepia 
tone. Size, 22 x 28 (actual picture, 12% x 17 
inches). Sepia, $1.80; Hand-colored, $3.00. 

Fine Quality Black and White reproduction of 
“Martin Luther.” Size, 13 x 1514 inches. $4.00. 

Fine Quality Color Print* reproduction of Cra- 
foe “Martin Luther.” Size, 22 x 2915 inches. 


* Reproduction like illustration. 


UNITED LUTHERAN 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


_ THE PAGEANT OF PROTESTANTISM. By 


‘THE STATUE—10 inches high. $5.00 each. 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


THE VOICE OF FAITH § 
MARTIN LUTHER 


THE VOICE OF FAITH 


Martin Luther 
By LEONA E. BECKER 


A pageant in which the characters are his- 
toric, and the setting in the years 1498-1546. 
There are 18 male characters — students, 
priests, warriors, monks—and six female 
characters. Suggestions are given for the 
dress for men, women, and children, and for 
Luther at different periods in his life. A 
study of the period of the Reformation will 
give a correct historical setting to the pres- 
entation. There are three acts, eleven scenes, 
all bearing on Luther’s life, private and 
public. 


A forceful pageant. An educational pageant. 


A dignified, historical pageant, worthy of 
presentation. * 


Price, 50 cents a copy; 4 copies for $1.00. 


THE BANNER OF THE CROSS. A Reforma- 
tion Pageant by S. N. Carpenter, D.D., 
being a completely revised edition of the 
cope pageant, ‘“‘Luther’s Coat-of-Arms.” 

2 cents. 


SEND OUT THY LIGHT. By W. J. Gallen- 
kamp. A Reformation Pageant - Drama 
featuring the power of God’s Word as a 
light to dispel spiritual darkness. 25 cents; 
$2.40 a dozen. 


Harriet E. Monroe. A pageant of twenty- 
four floats, or tableaux. 25 cents. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY CONFLICT. By 
Alice B. Nickles. The life of Luther pre- 
sented in dramatic form. 30 cents. 


THE PROFESSOR OF WITTENBERG: A 
Drama of the Reformation. By C. F. 
Malmberg. Price, 10 cents. 


GOD IS OUR REFUGE AND STRENGTH. A 
Reformation Chorus for mixed chorus 
choirs. By J. F. Ohl, Mus.D., D.D. 25 cents 
a copy; in lots of 12 or more, 15 cents a 
copy. 


LUTHER STATUE 


Made of metal, oxidized copper finish, 
modeled after the famous statue of Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther at Worms. 


Postage extra. 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


